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BUSINESS NOTICES 


Vogue is issued weekly on Thursdays, 

Head office, 3 West 29th Street, New York. 

Cable Address: ** Vogue, New York.”’ 

Lendon: Arthur Ackerman, 191 Regent Street. 

Paris: Em. Terquem, 19 Rue Scribe. 

Subscription for the United States, Canada and 
Mexico, three dollars a year in advance, postage free. 
For foreign countriesin the postal union, four dollars 
a year, postage free. Remit by check, draft or postal 
or express money order, Other remittances at send- 
er’s risk. Single copies ten cents. 

Manuscripts must be accompanied with postage 
for their return if found unavailable. Vogue assumes 
no responsibility for unsolicited manuscripts except 
to accord them ccurteous attention and ordinary care. 

Wrapper Dates.— The date printed on the wrapper 
of each copy denotes the time when the subscription 
expires. 

Change of address.—The address of subscribers 
wili be changed as often as desired. In ordering a 
change of address both the old and the new address 
must be given. Two weeks’ notice to be given. 

Complaints —Subseribers who fail to recerve a single 


copy of Vogue should immediately notify the Head O/ 
fice. Readers who are unable to purchase Vogue at 
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B. LADIES’ TAILOR—IMPORTER AND 
DRESSMAKER 
10 West 35th St., near Fifth Ave. 


M M E. ¢ nee. L 
IMPORTER AND MAKER 


Street, Reception, Wedding, and Evening Gowns 
55 West 45th St., bet. sth and 6th Aves., New York 











A VICTOIRE CORSAGE 
A novel idea, patented August gth, 1898 
Affords ease with a perfect fit. Mme. Mari¢ 

Elise de Latour, Designe: and Couturiére, 574 Fifth 

Avenue, New York 


C i P M A: 2 
Gowns. Until March for ladies going south 


latest designs in light wool and wash gowns, 
at reasonable prices. 19 E. 31st Street, N.Y. City 


Cc WEINGARTEN 


@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND FURRIER 
Riding Habits and Driving Coats 





any news-stand or on any vatlroad train or 
will confer a favor by promptly reporting the fact. 








37 West 31st Street, New York 
o¢ =. & ps ae me 
. Formerly with B. Altman & Co. Dress- 


Entered at N. Y. City P. O, as 2d Class Matter 








Readers not finding Vogue on sale at any 
place, however remote from New York, will 
please communicate with the Head Office, 
3 West 29th Street, and a supply will be pro- 
vided forthwith, 


5 APRIL, 1900 


“« All they need, but not more than they need 
to supply their regular customers,’’ is the basis 
of newsdealers’ orders for Vogue. 

Persons who expect to get Vogue regularly 
from a newsdealer should order in advance. 
Orders for extra copies of a current number very 
often cannot be filled by the publisher, much to 
the disappointment of all concerned. Often, 
also, the edition of Vogue is completely ex- 
bausted within three days after publication. 

A definite order to a newsdealer or a sub- 
scription are the only certain ways of getting 
Vogue without fail. 
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The Spring Announcement Number 
will be published 19 April, 1900. 
No extra edition will be printed. 
Newsdealers are asked to order in ad- 
vance enough copies to supply the demand. 


Price, 20 cents, retail. 


makers and importers of Street, and 
Tailor Gowns. 13 West es St., New York 


M WEINGARTEN 
@ LADIES’ TAILOR AND IMPORTER 
WALKING AND DRIVING COSTUMES 
34 West 35th St., New York 


A M. DD AR we oe 
° IMPORTER AND DESIGNER 


GOWNS FOR ALL OCCASIONS 
20 West 34th St., New York, 


HERESA MARTYN 





DESIGNER AND IMPORTER 
ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN GOWNS AND WRAPS 
40 West 47th St., New York 
A rr’ A Se ER 2S 
° MISSES’ AND CHILDREN'S GOWNS 
Models for dancing school dresses shown 
28 West 35th Street, New York 
O A _ M A N 
IMPORTER OF ROBES 
Evening Gowns a Specialty 
11 West 30th Street, New York 








ISSES’ AND CHILDREN’S 


Frocks and Cloaks made to order, under 

competent supervision, at reasonable prices, 
Young Women’s Christian Ass'n, 7 East Fifteenth 
Street, New York 


HEODORE’ B. DALE 


IMPORTING DRESSMAKER 
Reception, Carriage, and Evening Toilettes 
75 West 44th St., and at Saratoga, New York 


ONST AN T QUELLER 
LADIES’ TAILOR AND DRESSMAKER 
Street and Evening Dresses 
70 West 39th Street, New York 








Rater SCHROEDER 
Gowns and Wraps 
Evening Dresses 
10 West 35th Street, New York 





M EE, i ore ba 
FASHIONABLE 
DRESSMAKING 

437 Fifth Avenue, New York 


— 


Tea Gowns and 
Specialty. Prices very moderate. 
bet. 34th and 35th Sts., New York 


WOTHERSPOON 
GOWNS AND WRAPS 

Debutantes’ Dresses a 
365 Fifth Ave., 


‘ . O T fs 
S ROBES 


Afternoon and Evening Gowns 
45 West 45th Street, between # and 6th Avenues 


Me: SAF FORD BARS TOW 

MISS RANKIN 

Gowns, Theatre Waists a specialty 

2 West 33d Street, opp. Hotel Waldorf 
M A R H ¥ I N 

DRESSMAKER AND DESIGNER 

Short Skirts and Shirts a Specialty. Shirts 
from $1.50 up; Short Skirts, $3.00, when material is 
furnished. 205 East roth Street. 





ROBES AND GOWNS 





G R E A N 
DESIGNER OF LADIES’ COSTUMES 


347 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Opposite Waldorf-Astoria 


C S bth ¥ & C9 
DRESSMAKERS AND IMPORTERS 
105 West 45th Street, New York 


Between Broadway and Sixth Avenue 








HATS AND BONNETS 


OUMANS—HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS 
1107-1109 Broadway 
SEND FOR BOOKLET OF STYLES 


G A S . O N 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


HATS AND BONNETS 
122 West 42d Street, New York 


E H. FIELDING & CO. 
7 MILLINERS 


BONNETS AND ROUND HATS 
14 West 22d Street, New York 


eS SS a ee 
IMPORTER AND DESIGNER OF 


FINE MILLINERY 
38 West 33d Street, New York 


M Iss LAWRENCE 


Original Designs in 
Hats, Bonnets, and Head-dresses. 
19 E. 31st St., New York 








CORSETS AND TROUSSEAUX 
ISS T. T. SCHNEIDER 


CORSETIERE 
Fine Custom Corsets and French Lingerie 
292 sth Ave., bet. goth and } oa Sts. 


RA ME. GARDNER 














c USTOM-MADE CORSETS 


Silk Petticoats a Specialty 
52 West 21st Street, New York 
ARGARET MURTHA 


Latest Models in Corsets and Lingerie, Tea 
Gowns, Négligés, Matinees and Silk Skirts 
Trousseaux a Specialty 13 West joth St., N.Y. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


S 2. 9-2 2s 
Water color sketches with written description 


of all the imported gowns. Spring Season 
on Henrietta R. Simpson, 7 East 31st Street. 


_ SHOPPING ‘COMMISSIONS _ 


ITY SHOP PING 
Of every description. 


Articles for personal 

and household use selected with taste and 
care. References. Address, Mrs. Julia Hayes Percy, 
18 West 34th Street, New York. 


rEW YORK SHOPPING 


Of all kinds, by a woman of experience. 
Estimates given for furnishing houses. Send 
for circular. Mrs. M. W. Ketchum, 1o2 W. 42d St 











PROFESSIONAL CARDS 


MBROIDERING 


Cord, Braid, Bead, Spangle, and 
N.A. Hoshafian, Designer and 
New York, be- 


On Dresses. 

Lace Work. 
Manufacturer, 218 Sixth Avenue, 
tween 14th and 15th Streets. 


MBROIDERING 


Of every description made by hand and by 

machinery. Orders executed at short notice. 
AvuGuST BLIQUEZ, 256 Sixth Avenue, between 16th 
and 17th Streets. 





OOKBINDING, 


Plain and Artistic, in all varieties of leather, 
at moderate prices. Henry Blackwell, Uni- 
versity Place, Cor.’ 10th St., N. Y. 





TOILET ARTICLES 
LEIN SKIN FOOD 
Will soften and whiten the skin in a few ap- 
plications. Continued use positively removes 
wrinkles—or money cheerfully refunded. Price, by 
mail, $1.50. Ottve Ropart & Co., 347 Fifth 
Avenue, opp. Waldorf-Astoria 











HAIRDRESSING 


A N D R E 
(Late with A. Simonson), Lapigs’ HAIR 


DRESSING. Specialist in Hair Coloring, 
Shampooing and Scalp Treatment, Human Hair 
Goods, Shell Ornaments, etc. 

13 W. 2gth Street. Telephone, 856 Madison Square 
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DIED 


Bronson.— 


of New York City. 

Colt.—Suddenly, on Wed., 28 Mar., 
1900, of pneumonia, at 12 E. rtth St, 
Mary B. Colt, daughter of the late Morgan 
Gibbes Colt and Mary Buleman Colt. 

Mali.—On 28 Mar., at his late residence, 
153 W. 75th St., Henry W. T. Mali. 

Ogden.—On Tue., 27 Mar., at his resi- 
dence, 138 E. 22d St., John R. Ogden, in 
the 64th year of his age. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Clark—Hunt.—Miss Julia Clark, daughte: 
of Mr. George Crawford Clark, to Mr. Her- 


bert L. Hunt, son of Mrs. Richard Morris 
Hunt. 

Colby—Cameron.—Miss Jessie Colby 
daughter of Mr. Robert Colby, to Mr. Ewen 
Norman Cameron, of England. 

Dyer-Price.—Miss Harriet E. Dyer, 
daughter of the late Gen. Alexander Dyer, 


U. S. A., to Mr, Theodore H. Price. 
Williams-Dixor.—Miss Josephine Will- 
iams, daughter of Mr. Richard H. Williams, 


to Mr. William H. Dixor, son of Mr 
William P. Dixor. 
WEDDINGS 


Parker—Day.—Dr. Charles T. Parker 
and Miss Susan de Forest Day, daughter of the 
late Henry Day, were married in the Brick 
Presbyterian Church on Wed., 4 Apr., at 
3.30 o'clock, the Rev. Dr. Babcock off- 
ciating. Best man, Mr. James P. Parker. 
Ushers, Mr. David Willcox, Dr. Lewis Ruth- 
erford Morris, Mr. John G. Beresford, Mr. 
Robert Hall McCormick, Dr. William G. 
Lyle, Dr. Franklin Dexter, 


Putnam-Robinson.—Mr. James Lowell 
Putnam, and Miss Eleanor Jay Robinson, 
daughter of the late E. Randolph Robinson, 
were married at the residence of the bride, 2 
Washington Sq., on Wed., 4 Apr., at 3.30 
o'clock. The Rev. Dr. Morgan Dix offici- 
ating. 


WEDDINGS TO COME 


Delafield-Beasley.— Mr. Edward C 
Delafield, son of Mr. Maturin L. Delafield, and 
Miss Margaretta Stockton Beasley, daughter of 
the late Mercer Beasley, will be married in St 
Thomas’s Church, on Mon., 30 Apr. 

Hastings- Benedict. — Mr. Thoma: 
Hastings, son of the Rev. Thomas Hastings, 
and Miss Helen Ripley Benedict, daughter of 
E. Cornelius Benedict, will be married in the 
Presbyterian Church at Greenwich, Conn., 0 
Mon., 30 Apr. 


Ogden-Davies.—Mr. Louis Ogden, son 
of Mr. E. Hudson Ogden, and Miss Augusta 
McKim Davies, daughter of Mr. William 
Gilbert Davies, will be married in St. Bar- 
tholomew’s Church on Wed., 25 Apr. 





Rives-Hare. George Barcla 
Rives, son of Mr. George L. Rives, and Mis 
Elizabeth Hare, daughter of Mr. Montgomery 
Hare, will be married in Grace Church on 
Tue., 24 Apr. 


DINNERS 


Chartram.—Mme. Theobald Chartram 
gave a dinner last week in honor of M, Jule: 
Cambon, the French Minister. Present were 
Mr. and Mrs. de Bocandé, M. and Mme. de 
Régnier, Mr. and Mrs. Jules Montant, Mr 
and Mrs. Peter Townsend Barlow, Mr. Hyde, 
Mr. Knoedler, Mr. Maurice Farkoa, Mr 


Dauphine, and Mrs. Morris Black. 


Fish.—Mrs. Stuyvesant Fish gave a dinnet 
on Thursday at her residence. Present were: 
Mr. and Mrs. Sydney Smith, Miss Sands, 
Miss Josephine Johnson, Mr. Baylies, Mr 
Moncure Robinson, Miss Augusta Robinson, 
Mrs. Charles R. Marshall, Mr. and Mn. 





At Palermo, Sicily, on Thur., 
29 Mar., of pneumonia, Frederic Bronson, 
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Frank K. Pendleton, Marquis de San Vito, 
Mr. and Mrs. Tailer, the Misses Gerry, Miss 
Greta Pomeroy, Miss Laura Swan, Mr. and 
Mrs. Elisha Dyer, Jr., Miss Gray, Miss 
Robinson, Samuel . Blagden, Mackenzie 
Gordon, Mr. de Navarro. 


Shieffelin.—Mrs. George R. Shieffelin 
also gave a dinner on Thursday at her residence, 
8 E. 45th St. Her guests were: Mr. and 
Mrs, Francis Burrall Hoffman, Mr. and Mrs, 
George G. De Witt, Mr. and Mrs, Edmund 
Coffin, Mr, and Mrs George R. Sheldon, 
Mr. and Mrs, James Wright, Mr. and Mrs 


William H. “Tailer, and Mr, and Mrs, 
Wickes, 

MUSIC 
Dohnanyi.—Mr. Ernst von Dohnanyi 


gave his first piano recital at Mendelssohn Hall 
on Tue, afternoon, 3 Apr., at three o'clock. 
His second recital will be given on Mon. 


afternoon, g Apr, at the same hour, His 
programme will be : 
Preludium and Fuge E minor, Op. 35, 

is Bigs s cade cccccneasinccestes Mendelssohn 
Sonetk A Ginet, Ob. GBs kek ccecdgs Gene ess Schubert 


Moderato—Andante poco mosso—Scherzo—-Rondo 
Allegro Vivace) 
Rhapsodie, Op. 119 No. 4 
Andante F major, l 
Rondo e Capriccioso, j 
Die Wuth iiber den verlornen Groschen Op. 129) 


Beethoven 


Intermezzo F major, } 


te eta: “f ¥0cseeceene ......Dohnanyi 
Capriccio B minor, }j ’ se y 


Haughton - Rogers. — Miss Alison 
Haughton and Mr. Francis Rogers will give a 
song recital this afternoon, at 3.30 o'clock, at 
the residence of Mrs. Stanford White, 121 E. 
2ist St. Patronesses are Mmes. Arthur M. 
Dodge, J. E. Cowdin, Robert Abbe, C. D. 
Gibson, Pierre Lorillard, Jr., James W. Speyer, 
W. H. Draper, C. B. Foote, H. F. Dimock, 
]. Pierpont Morgan, and the Misses De Forest, 
Callender, Dunham, Goodwin, Helen Benedict. 


CHARITABLE INTIMATIONS. 


Orthopedic Hospital.—A concert for 
the benefit of the Orthopedic Hospital will be 
given in the Waldorf-Astoria, on Fri. even- 
ing, 20 Apr. The concert is under the man- 
agement of Mrs. M. Dwight Collier, Mrs. 
John Hobart Warren, Mrs. Henry Marquand, 
Mrs. Charles B. Alexander, Miss Whitney, 
and Miss De Forest. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL 


Teutonic.—Sailing Wed., 28 Mar., Mr. 
and Mrs, H. T. Barbey, the Misses Barbey, 
Sir Henry Bromley, Lady Bromley, Miss Brom- 
ley, Dr. and Mrs. C. H. Catherwood, Mr. 
and Mrs. F. A. Constable, the Misses Con- 
stable, Mrs. John Cushing, Capt. and Mrs. E. 
C. Hamilton, Miss Hamilton, Miss Beatrice 
Harraden, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Miss Louise 
Morgan, Mrs. J. C. Rogers. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF FASHIONS 
PAGE 213 


Urrer Lerr.—Large hat of yellow straw, 
trimmed with seven black tips, a rhinestone 
uckle, and velvet band. Rim faced with 
lack tulle, 


Lower Lerr.—Bonnet of folded white crépe 
le chine, with rim and butterfly of pearls, in- 
tertwined with black velvet. 


Uprer Richt.—Hat of pink mousseline de 
sole and fine pink braid, trimmed with pink 
roses and a Louis XIV. bow of black velvet. 


Mippte Ricut.—Spanish turban of renais- 
ance lace. The pattern of the lace is outlined 
with yellow tuscan straw. Pompons of feathers 
with rose centres of yellow. Large chou of 
black crépe de chine. Hat is raised on left side 
— a bunch of pink roses, which rest on the 
air. 


Lower Ruicut. — Rough, mixed straw 
trimmed with Nile-green and — sapphire-blue 
velvet. Rosette of green velvet, stitched and 
draped with French lace. Bunch of bluets rest- 
ing on the hair. Brim bound with black velvet. 


MIDDLE PAGES 


BEGINNING AT THE Lerr.—Gown of pale 
blue crépe de chine. The skirt is finished 
with ruffles of the same, edged with black 
velvet. Shirred belt of blue panne. The 
points of the bodice are faced back with blue 
panne. Collar and inside front of shirred 
chiffon. Narrow black velvet trims the yoke, 
and edge of sleeve ruffles. Toque of yellow 
straw, trimmed with light blue bows. 


Seconp Ficure.— Gown of pale écru 
batiste, with tucked skirt, finished with a 
flounce edged with batiste embroidery. The 
skirt has inserted, plaited panels of batiste, the 
plain gores being catstitched together. Bodice of 
batiste, trimmed with batiste embroidery, tuck- 
ing and black velvet. Belt of pale yellow 
velvet. Hat of cream chiffon, in layers, each 
layer edged with a wired satin cord in pale 
yellow. Flowers in pale pink. 


Tuirp Ficure.—Gown of pink mousseline, 
tucked and trimmed with pale yellow lace and 
insertion. Tie of pink chiffon, edged with lace. 
Top of collar and belt of pink panne. Bonnet 
of pink lace straw, trimmed with flowers. 


Fourtu Ficure.—Gown of gray foulard, 
figured with white. Collar tucked, and trimmed 
with insertion. Collar front and inside sleeves 
of fine white lawn, or taffeta tucked. Hat of 
lace and straw trimmed with loops of the same. 


Firtx Ficure.—Gown of fine white swiss, 
trimmed with black insertion in bowknots and 
on the edge of the ruffles. Shaped belt of 
black satin, shirred in the back. Yoke and 
sleeves of tucked lawn. Black insertion outlines 
yoke and sleeve caps.. Hat of fine straw, trim- 
med with loops of velvet. 


SixtH Ficure.—Gown of tucked organdie. 
The lower bands of tucking are catstitched to- 
gether. The fullness for the tucks makes a 
flounce around the bottom of the skirt. The 
upper portion of the skirt is tucked to torm a 
yoke and inserted with lace. Bodice is also 
tucked and trimmed with insertion. High belt 
of satin. Tie and knot of black velvet. Hat 
of openwork straw, trimmed with black velvet. 


Seventn Ficure.—Simple gown, of tan 
polka-dotted nun’s veiling. Turned back collar 
of white silk. Collar, tront, and inside sleeves 
of fine batiste lace. Belt and necktie of crimson 
velvet. Hat of coarse, yellow straw, trimmed 
with tan velvet and cherries. 


EicuTH Ficgure.—Summer gown, of dimity, 
tucked, shirred, and trimmed with pipings of 
satin, high satin belt and collar. Inside sleeves 
and shallow yoke of fine lace. Hat of black 
straw, trimmed with black panne velvet and 
black tips. 
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Uprer Lert.—Costume for deep mourning 
in heavy crépe over peau de soie. The circu- 
lar foundation of peau de soie trains slightly, 
and is finished with a narrow accordion-plaited 
dust-ruffe. On that foundation is hung a deep 
accordion-plaited flounce, also of peau de soie. 
The redidgote of crépe has sleeves, collar, and 
revers of dull-finished French broadcloth, the 
revers having a design appliquéd in dull mourn- 
ing jet. Tiny, dull, jet buttons fasten the cloth 
strap, which trim the front at intervals. A 
dull, silk cord edges the collar and revers, con- 
tinues down both sides of the front and heads 
the crépe fringe, which finishes the bottom of 
the garment. ‘Two under side-plaits meet at 
the back seam of the redingote, introducing a 
slight fullness about four inches below the waist- 
line. The tucked high collar and yoke are of 
very sheer Bishop’s lawn, banded cuffs of same 
material. 


Uprer Ricut.—Mourning gown for after- 
noon wear, in black barege, lined with a soft 
finish swiss taffeta. 

The skirt of this is cut in four parts, a front 
gore, circular side-pieces, and double box-plaited 
back. There also is a side plait on either side 
of the front gore seam, which begins to show 
about ten inches below waist-line, where the 
first row of trimming is placed. 

The trimming on the skist is narrow bias 
folds of crépe, in groups of three, four, and five, 
terminating on plaits at both sides of front gore 
seams in loops, held by small, dull, jet buckles, 
which also serve to keep the plait in place. 


ili 


The bodice has close-fitting back, and Eton 
fronts, opening over a shirt-waist effect, slightly 
bloused. 

Tucked crépe forms a collar across shoulders 
at back, and revers in front, and is finished with 
a mourning fringe of chenille and crépe. 

The tops of the close-fitting sleeves are capped 
with the tucked crépe, which also is used for high 
collar and belt. The cuffs flare slightly and are 
of plain crépe. Bias folds again trim the bodice, 
shoulder seams, and shirt-waist front, ending in 
tiny loops with dull jet buckles on either side of 
front fastening. 


Centre Ficure.—Costume of crépe and 
drap d’éte. For this the foundation skirt is of 
peau de soie, five gored, with an accordion- 
plaited frill. The drop skirt has a front gore 
and graduated yoke of heavy crépe, fitted closely 
to the foundation, with plaited circular side 
pieces and double box-plaited back of drap d’ éte. 
Narrow bias folds of the crépe are stitched on 
the edges of the drap d’éte plaits, and outline 
the joinings with yoke and seam at front gore. 
The edges of the double box-plait at back are 
strapped down for four inches with similar folds. 
All of these folds end in an inch-long loop, 
caught by a small, dull jet ornamental button. 

The bodice has an Eton-jacket effect, the 
loose fronts coming slightly below waist-line. 

The inner vest is of tucked black peau de 
soie. A deep collarette of crépe, continuing as 
revers down the Eton fronts, is finished on the 
outer edge by the narrow bias folds of crépe, 
which also trims other parts of the bodice. Out- 
lining the yoke ‘and finishing the edge of the 
Eton front, is a fold of stitched drap d’éte, with 
small, dull, jet buttons, like those on skirt, in 
groups of three. From under this fold comes 
an inner bias fold of crépe. 

Deep cuffs of crépe end in points over wrists. 
Stock and tie of peau de soie, with dull, silk 
fringe on ends. Narrow folded and stitched 
girdle of crépe. 


Lower Lerr.—Gown of mourning crépon 
and English crépe. A circular skirt of the 
crepon and crépe with a circular flounce is made 
on a soft-finish taffeta foundation, the English 
crépe being used for the front gore and circular 
flounce. On the edge of the crepon part of the 
skirt are two narrow bias folds ot crépe. The 
fullness in back is placed by two small box- 
plaits, not more than two inches wide at waist- 
line. 








The bodice is of crépe, with a bolero of | 


crepon, edged with a very narrow crépe fringe, | 
’ d I ge, 


and trimmed with two narrow bias folds of crépe. 
Front of bodice is tucked to corsage, with high 
tucked collar. The crepon sleeves are close- 


fitting, with epaulettes of crepon edged with | 


fringe and two crépe folds above. Flaring cuff 
of crépe, and crépe folds graduating in length as 
trimming on outer part of sleeve from wrist to 
elbow. Folded crépe girdle. 


Lower Ricut. — Tailor-made gown, for 
mourning wear, of dull finish, black French 
broadcloth, over black taffeta. 

A five-gored black taffeta foundation has 
three narrow accordion-plaited ruffles as a finish. 
The cloth drop skirt has one gore in the front, 
plain circular sides, and side-plaited back. The 
seam at gore is strapped and stitched, the plaits 
in the back, two on either side, are stitched 
down for four inches. The coat has a tight- 
fitting back, a double-breasted box front, and 
comes well below hips. All seams and edges 
strapped and stitched as a finish. The buttons 


are of crépe stone, and the lining for this coat | 
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is of peau de soie. The toque worn with this, 
is of mourning straw braid, trimmed with crépe. 


THE SPRING FASHIONS 
Number of Vogue, to be dated 
19 April, 1900 
Will contain 25 solid pages of smart fashions 
Price, 20 Cents 


No extra edition will be printed. Orders must 


be given newsdealers in advance. 





OLEIN *$%Oop 


IS SUPERIOR TO ANYTHING IN USE FOR 
PRESERVING THE SKIN, EFFACING LINES, 
AND CORRECTING SALLOW, FLACCID 
CONDITIONS. PERFECT SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED OR MONEY CHEERFULLY 
REFUNDED. 

PRICE $1.50 POST PREPAID 

To prove the immediate beneficial effect 
of the Olein Skin Food, we are giving a 
trial demonstration on Mondays, to which 
ladies are cordially invited. One demonstra- 
tion is sufficient to prove the superiority of 
this perfect toilet necessity. 

ELLA VAN POOLE, Editor of Woman's 
Ways and an authority on the care of the skin, 
says: 

““] unhesitatingly endorse Olein Skin Food. 
It is one of the rare beautifiers that can be 
recommended. It is strengthening to the tis- 
sues, an eradicator of lines, and emollient even 
to thin or easily irritated skins.” 


Address all mail orders to 


OLIVE ROBART & CO. 
347 FIFTH AVENUE 
OPPOSITE WALDORF-ASTORIA 














HOTEL DENIS. 


Atlantic City’s Foremost Hostelry. Thoroughly 
modern in every detail. Situated directly on the ocean 
front. Open the entire year, and offers to those in 
search of rest and recreation all that the virtues of 
pure air,a perfect climate, and healthful, restful 
surroundings can afford, The glass front piazza, 
or Sun room, will appeal to those who love to watch 
the sea. Excellent cuisine. Three and a quarter 
hours from New York. JOSEPH H. BORTON 


hours 











GOWNS 


28 West 30th Street 
NEW YORK 


Nerve, Blood, and Chronic 


Diseases yield easily to Electricity, Magnetism, 

Heat, Light, Electro-mineral or Balsamic Hot 

Air, Vapor, or Water Baths; Oxygenand Ozone 

Inhalations. Dr. No#l, 41 W. 33d St., N. Y 
Advice free. Baths, $2.00 up. 


IMPORTER OF ROBES 
EVENING GOWNS A 
SPECIALTY 
LADIES’ TAILORING 
ss West goth Strest, New York 
> arenes < ‘| 


E. H. FIELDING & CO. | 
Bonnets and Hats 


14 WEST 22D STREET 





NEW YORK 































Registered Trade Mark. 


For Ladies 
and Children, 


no undergarments are as com- 
fortable and suitable, and as con- 


ducive to good health, as 


H 5 
Dr. Deimel’s 
’ 

Linen-Mesh Underwear. 

They have a peculiar softness 
and delicacy that is extremely 
soothing to the skin and nerves. 

If you are interested, call and 


examine the garments, or send for 
booklet and samples of the fabric. 


Nail orders have our prompt and careful attention. 


‘‘ THE LINEN STORE” 
James McCutcheon & Co. 


14 West 23d Street 








YOUMANS 


CELEBRATED HATS 


ROUND HATS AND BONNETS, CORRECT STYLES IN 
GOLF AND CYCLE HATS AND CAPS, 
WALKING AND TRAVELING HATS 


Authorized Agents 
in 
Principal Cities 


Write for 
Booklet of Styles 


1107 and 1109 Broadway, Madison Square West 
158 Broadway, near Liberty Street 
London Agency, HENRY HEATH, Limited, 105, 107, 109 Oxford Street, W. 

















THE CELEBRATED 
LEOTY CORSET 


Is manufactured in Paris, France, and can 
be obtained in the United States ONLY of 

| Jordan, Marsh & Co. 
The Leoty Corset is recommended by the 
leading dressmakers of Europe and Amer- 
| ica, and is worn by the elite of both conti- 


— Caution 








Jordan, Marsh & Co, wish to | 


| notify their patrons to be sure and 
| see that the name Madame Leoty 

is stamped on the inside of each 
| and every corset. 


Jordan, Marsh & Co. 


BOSTON, MASS. 
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Wash Fabrics. 


Striped Linen Ginghams, Printed Linen Lawns, 
Fancy Dress Cottons, Printed Dimities, 
White and Colored Piqués, 
Embroidered and Dotted Swiss, 

Printed Cotton Foulards. 
Zephyrs. 

David and John Anderson’s 
Celebrated Manufacture. 
Unsurpassed for durability, style and finish. 
Organdies, Batiste. 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND LADIES’ TAILORS 


may purchase 


Priestley’s Cravenette 
of 
S. STEIN and COMPANY 


692 & 694 Broadway, New York 


Miuiller’s 
Golf 
Hat 


THE NEWEST IDEA 
IN A HAT 


of lightest straw, stitched (no glue), 
it is the coolest hat imaginable. 
It may be converted into a half- 


| dozen different shapes by bending 


the brim, and in its original Het- 


MET SHaPE it is a perfect protection 


against the sun. 
Trimmed with Khaki, white mull, 
and golf red flannel scarf. 


MILLER 
58 & 260 Fifth Avenue 





Dreoadway L 19H Steet NY 


A New Corset 


DESIGNED FOR A FIGURE 
WHICH WILL CONFORM TO 
THE REQUIREMENTS OF 
THE FIT AND STYLE OF 
THE PRESENT FASHIONS 
IN GOWNS 


Prices, from $2.25 up 
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He different Christian sects are beginning to perceive that the divided, nay, warring, front 
I they present to the world, the flesh, and the devil (more especially these entities, as embodied 
in foreign peoples) isa serious handicap to the Christian propaganda, and, accordingly, efforts 
are making toward a compromise, known as Christian Unity, which shall be a sort of working plan 
for the evangelization of foreign heathen and, in a lesser degree, the conversion of domestic pagans. 
Considering the teachings of the Founder, His insistence upon love being life’s guiding principle, it 
speaks volumes for the persistent savagery of even the teachers of His gospel that it has taken 
nearly twenty centuries of intimate acquaintance with the spirit and the letter of His teachings to 
awaken them to only a partial realization of the significance of this dictum, Love one another. 


The failure of the effort to Christianize the Japanese nation, for example, results in large 
part from the rivalry of sects for the conversion of souls, a rivalry conducted not infrequently more 
like the vituperative campaigns of the political world than a God-sanctioned effort to fit men and 
women for their high destiny as sons and daughters of the Most High. The churches at last 
recognize that it is not only bewildering, but productive of all-around skepticism for unchristian 
peoples to be confronted with contradictory varieties of a religion which is proclaimed to be the 
only true belief. It is certainly expecting a great deal of the foreigner, that he shall accept as 
infallible, a system of belief which does not breed unanimity of view, or even tolerance of divergent 
opinions among those who set themselves up as its official teachers. A perception of the damage 
done to the prestige of Christianity by this unseemly dissonance has made itself manifest in the 
deliberations of some of the Protestant sects, whose desire it is to Protestantize the Filipino. And, 
so far as home missionary effort is concerned, there is also discernible the beginnings of an important 
movement toward the mitigation of sect antagonism. This belated putting into practice the great 
moral teacher’s commands naturally suggests to the intelligent looker-on the advisability of extend- 
ing the field of this charitable attitude of one sect toward another, so that it shall include the whole 
body of professing Christians. 

The greatest scandals in the churches are not the apostasy of leaders as to matters of belief, nor 
the derelictions of conduct on the part of the laity, but the amazing bitterness and contempt ex- 
pressed by the average Christian for all Christian creeds other than the one, of which he (or she) 
himself is the adherent. This, sad to relate, is, to an intelligent, reverent agnostic, a conspicuous, 

.noticeable characteristic of most of the Christians to be met. One who realizes humanity’s tragic 
need of ethical ideals and ethical guidance comes, in the course of his (or her) experience, not only 
to tolerate, but to welcome, any form of religious teaching which does not run counter to the spirit 
of the decalogue. The various Christian sects, whatever their dogmas, are, to such an observer, so 
many agencies for developing the moral nature of man, and if their rituals and ceremonials appear 
somewhat primitive, there is no disposition to sneer, but rather to respect them as meeting some 
need in the worshipers’ natures, and being to them a means of grace. The oftenest-heard 
criticism of one Christian as to the belief of another who professes Christ is ** How can people believe 
such foolishness? It passes my comprehension how any man of intelligence can believe in the 
flummery of the Roman Catholic and the High Church.*’ It is equally an offense to the peoples 
of those faiths that the Universalists have abolished hell and that evangelical churches, such as the 
Congregational, strip the priest of many of his prerogatives. In short, the contempt felt by one sect 
for another is usually unmeasured, and this in the face of the portentous fact, freely acknowledged 
by both Protestant and Roman Catholic clergy, that so-called Christian countries, such as this one 
and England, are relapsing into practical agnosticism. Not a church but is failing to hold its own 
in proportion to the general increase in the population, and the outlook for the next generation is 
more discouraging still, since the attendance at both Protestant Sunday-schools and Catholic parochial 
schools is steadily declining. To say the least, the time does not seem opportune for the different 
divisions of the household of Christian faith to continue their for nearly twenty centuries’ practice 
of befouling their own nest. In all humility a lay woman suggests the placing of more emphasis 
by Christian teachers upon that sentiment which makes for civilization : ‘¢ But the greatest of these 
is charity.” 
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HAPHAZARD JOTTINGS 


GOOD SPEED FLORAL OFFERINGS—DETROIT’S 
ENTHUSIASM—A GENERAL UTILITY AN- 
GORA—WHY MADAME A_ FRENCH- 
WOMAN? SHE DOES NOT RE- 

TURN THE COMPLIMENT 
AND MRS. AN AMERI- 

CAN—AN UNBASED ASSUMPTION THE CLAIM OF 
GOOD TASTE FOR FRENCH FASHIONS 
DICTIONARY-MAKING TAKES FROM TWELVE 
TO FIFTY YEARS—UNIQUE AFTERNOON 
TEAS GIVEN BY ENGLISHWOMAN 
OF POSITION 


Well put protest is that against the waste- 
ful practice of wishing ocean travelers 
good speed by sending costly floral 

offerings which, as is well known, are almost 
immediately given to death on the ocean wave. 
The critic, despairing apparently of winning the 
world from this form of criminal extravagance, 
suggests that the hospitals have stands at steam- 
ship wharfs and display thereon a legend to 
the effect that flowers will be thankfully 
received. ‘The opinion is hazarded that at 
least three-quarters of the flowers would be 
gladly turned over to the institutions and thus 
would what is now a fearful waste be turned 
into joy for the weary ones who are fighting 
for life in city hospitals and who, even when 
in health, have scant opportunity to revel in 
the beauty and fragrance of flowers. The 
suggestion is a beautiful one, and it is repeated 
in this department in the hope that the seed of 
suggestion may fall upon good ground. 
* 
* * 

An interesting occasion was the assembling 
in Detroit of several hundred of her citizens to 
show their practical interest in a bi-centennial 
project. This is to take the form of a column 
and peristyle, and the colored cartoons of the 
artists’ designs were placed in view upon the 
platform. The meeting is reported to have 
opened with an audience who listened quietly 
to the opening address of the chairman, in 
which he recounted to his hearers the history 
of Detroit, which it is proposed that the monu- 
ment shall commemorate. General Alger, 
who followed the chairman, asked ‘¢ Shall I 
make a speech or set the ball rolling?’ Upon 
receiving the answer ‘¢ set the ball rolling,’’ the 
general responded, ‘‘I'll give $25,000." 
Stimulated by such an example of generosity 
five other men pledged each a similar amount. 
Lesser contributions were also. announced; the 
grand total for the evening amounting to one 
third of a million dollars. New York with her 
languishing Dewey Arch fund must hang her 
head with shame at the contrast between that 
lingering subscription and the enterprise and 
generosity of this younger city of the west. 


* 
* * 


Angora cats, as objects to be bartered for a 
good price in pence, are beginning to attract 
the attention of breeders who are alive to 
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fashions in pets, but so much is not known 
of another variety of Angora, the goat, which 
is commercially much more valuable than 
puss. There ‘are said to be about two 
hundred thousand of these animals in the 
United States, half of them high-grade 
Angoras. The skin of this goat masquerades 
as that of several animals, it being the skin 
used for most fur robes, by whatever name 
they are known, as it may be used in various 
stages of growth. It takes dye beautifully, 
and when the hair is a month’s growth, by 
skillful black dyeing it is hardly distinguish- 
able from Astrakhan. Real monkey-skin 
muffs and cloaks are,asa rule, merely straight- 
hair goatskins dyed. By dyeing, also, the 
skin can very easily be made to resemble 
polar or black bear. An especially profitable 
use to which Angora goatskin is put is as 
trimming, which commands a price per yard 
that is equivalent for $15 for a single hide. 
The fleece of the Angora, which brings from 
25 to 35 cents a pound, is said to be largely 
used for upholstering passenger coaches. The 
raising of these general utility animals has 
assumed a considerable size as an industry in 
New Mexico. 


* 
* % 

A Frenchwoman, Mrs. (this title is written 
advisedly, for why should English-speaking 
nations abandon the conventional everyday 
titles that distinguish married women and all 
adult men—Mrs. and Mr.—and Monsieur 
and Madame, French persons, and Don, 
Spaniards? These Latins do not return 
this species of national compliment.) Mrs. 
(then) Alphonse Daudet has been betrayed 
lately into emitting for pence some bombastic 
sentiments in regard to her countrywomen, 
which make absurd reading. For instance, 
she proclaims that France leads the fashions 
because the French mother yearns to array her 
offspring in becoming garments, and their in- 
tense affections cultivate good tastes. This 
enthusiast claims that what she calls their taste- 
ful modes are the result of rivalry stirred in the 
Frenchwoman by the great works of art from 
every land, either in museums or in facsimile in 
the magazines, which tax their inventive genius. 
As the most conspicuous quality of French 
feminine fashion is and has been more or less a 
grotesque departure from artistic design and 
ornamentation, the claim that the world of 
women copy French fashions because they are 
artistic is ridiculous. Is the recent vulgar glitter 
on robes, or the present barbaric fad for ring- 
display, or the Second Empire enormous hoop- 
skirts and absurdly little bonnets, the highest 
expression of art (sic)? 

* 
* * 

In the course of an interesting and instruct- 
ive paper on the labor, scholarship, time, and 
money that go to the creation of dictionaries 
and encyclopedias, Dr. Benjamin E. Smith, 
the managing editor of the Century Diction- 
ary, was quoted by an Evening Post reporter 
to the effect that from the first collection of 
material until the supplementary volume, cy- 
clopedia of names, a period of thirteen years— 
1882 to 1894—that the work was incessant, 
and the cost between $750,000 and $1,000,- 
ooo. The first step in the making of a dic- 
tionary is the securing of a large number of 
voluntary readers, who are willing to take up 
a particular branch and read exhaustively every- 
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thing that has been published on the subject. 
This material, when it comes in, is sifted by a 
competent office force. When a few pages 
are finished they are sent to the printer, who 
carefully revises proofs. These proofs are 
later submitted to the contributors, and by 
them returned to the dictionary editor, who 
then reads them. The utmost care is necessary 
in the proof-reading, as the error of even one 
minor character would be intolerable. 
* 
* % 

The new English dictionary, to which refer- 
ence has been made in this department before, 
has thus far been under way for fifty years, and 
the end is not in sight yet. It is anticipated that 
the completed dictionary will contain six million 
quotations. The Webster Dictionary repre- 
sents twenty-four years of labor on the part of 
its editor, and the mere revision of Worcester’s 
Dictionary has already occupied more than five 
years. The Post article also contains some in- 
teresting data in regard to editions of the Bible. 
There is space here merely to republish the 
statement that in the lifetime of the American 
Bible Society, eighty-three years, the total issues 
of all editions of the Bible amount to sixty-five 
million, nine hundred and sixty-two thousand, 
five hundred and five copies. 

* 
* * 

A unique type of afternoon tea is that offered 
by a certain English woman of position, a Mrs. 
Cholemeley. Although this gentlewoman has 
sent out some four thousand invitations to her 
Sunday afternoon teas, she frequently has no 
callers at all on those occasions, and at most she 
has but three or four at atime. Although re- 
sults are thus far so meagre, the hostess is in no 
wise daunted, but continues to prepare invita- 
tions which, with the aid of four or five assist- 
ants, she personally delivers to those whom she 
desires to be her guests. ‘The class appealed 
to is the barmaid, and as she numbers about 
one hundred and twenty thousand, she repre- 
sents an enormous field for missionary work. 
Her lot is one of hard work, the hours are long, 
and she is compelled, of course, to stand 
always at her work. Without exception, the 
girls would prefer a less degraded life, but the 
wage of $2.50 a week and their meals is so 
much better than can be made in other call- 
ings, that they put up with hard conditions. The 
girls are said to either marry acquaintances 
made in the bar-room or die young from the 
results of the excessive work. Mrs. Chole- 
meley and her assistants visit these girls in their 
places of business and endeavor to interest them 
in outside affairs, and asa means to this the girls 
are urged to take in the Sunday afternoon tea at 
Mrs. Cholemeley’s, As the only holiday they 
have for the whole week is about five hours on 
Sunday, it is not surprising that they do not 
flock to a strange woman’s handsome house. 
About $5,000 has been spent upon this work 
thus far. The data here given is from original 
correspondence to the New York Sun of 4 
March, and those readers who may be interested 
in the subject are referred to the original 
article for fuller information. The topic is one 
of moment, and it is not surprising that the at- 
tention of upper-class English people has finally 
been drawn to a deplorable institution. The 
wonder is that it has been allowed to flourish so 
long without effective protest from the clergy, 
the temperance advocates, and the Salvation 
Army. 
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WHAT A CERTAIN EASTER 
BONNET SYMBOLIZED 


BY C, L. MOON 


Rs. Jack Hunter was a_ progressive 
M woman, for was she not the president 
of the Invincible Whist Club, an 
active member of the Ethical Culture Society, 
and member also of several clubs having for 
their object the reformation of mankind? In 
fact, it was she who proposed the Society for 
the Protection of Married Women, a body 
that met fortnightly and which discussed 
methods for keeping husbands at home in the 
evening and subjugating them to woman’s 
will. 

The members of these various bodies were 
obliged to confess that they had no more 
ardent worker than Mrs. Hunter, and that she 
justly earned, by dint of great activity, the 
title of an energetic woman. There were, to 
be sure, persons who feit that Mrs. Hunter’s 
activity stifled them, but this feeling usually 
carried with it self-reproach, for even her 
enemies had to admit that Mrs. Hunter was 
most estimable. 

It was nearing the end of Lent, and Mrs. 
Hunter sat in her pretty room meditating 
on the unusual behavior of her neighbor 
across the way. Only that morning Mrs. 
Hunter entered a millinery shop to order a 
bonnet for Easter, for not being a follower of 
the very latest fashions, Mrs. Hunter felt that 
every woman should have a new bonnet for 
that day. It encouraged the minister, and it 
showed a proper respect for the occasion. “As 
she was hesitating between buying a pink rose 
or using the bunch of lilacs left from last year, 
who should come into the shop but Miss 
Susan Etheridge, who walked directly to the 
counter and began to talk about a new bonnet. 

Mrs. Huntet was puzzled. For many 
years she had lived opposite Miss Etheridge, 
and for fifteen of those years Susan Etheridge 
had worn the same bonnet at each succeeding 
Easter celebration. This peculiar fact was 
known to everyone in the town. The neigh- 
bors and sister churchwomen all remembered 
the time when that style of hat had been 
fashionable, and, as a result of careful calcula- 
tion, the last Easter at which the Rev. Josiah 
Simpson had officiated was decided upon as 
the date of that bonnet’s creation. Whatever 
might adorn Miss Susan’s head in _ the 
interim, the parishioners had learned confi- 
dently to expect Miss Etheridge’s bonnet upon 
Easter Sunday, as they did the altar trimmings 
and church decorations. At no other time 
did it appear, and, peculiar as was the habit of 
its yearly airing, no one dared to question 
Miss Susan as to why she adhered to the bon- 
net. Mrs. Hunter now felt sure that Susan 
had ordered a new bonnet. 

As she sat and sewed that Saturday after- 
noon, Mrs. Hunter thought of all this, and the 
more she thought the more determined was she 
to do her duty and find out about the facts of 
the case. Accordingly she threw a scarf over 
her head and ran across the street to the brown 
house where Miss Etheridge had lived alone for 
many years. Once in Miss Susan’s pretty par- 
lor, Mrs. Hunter deftly led up to the subject. 

What she heard there Mrs. Hunter soon 
told, but when she returned to her home, half 
an hour later, she gave orders for a large din- 
ner on Easter Tuesday, and she set about pre- 
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paring a list of invitations to be sent out by a 
special messenger. : 

Easter Sunday dawned clear and bright, and 
churchgoers were pleased at the pretty bon- 
nets, radiant faces, and general air of festivity 
after the gloom of the Lenten season. 

More especially had the parishioners of St. 
Mark’s cause to rejoice, for the Rev. Josiah 
Simpson, who had left there years ago, was to 
preach to his old congregation. Everyone 
whispered to everyone else, but a sort of shock 
was given the whole congregation when Miss 
Susan Etheridge, a little late purposely, walked 
in with a new bonnet on her head. 

What had become of the one she had worn 
every Easter for fifteen years? Each woman 
looked at her neighbor as if she had been per- 
sonally cheated. Something was going on and 
she had not been notified. As for Mrs. Hunter, 
she looked down demurely at her prayer-book, 
but there was a twinkle in her eye, as though 
she could have told a secret had she cared to 
do so. 

Mrs. Hunter’s dinner guests assembled early, 
as the hostess had particularly requested them 
to do so, and among them was Miss Etheridge, 
looking younger than she had for years. 

At the close of the dinner, Mrs. Hunter 
arose to address the little company : 

‘* My friends,’” and her voice trembled with 
suppressed excitement, ‘*I want to tell you a 
story. We are all friends, and I want you to 
know something that has been told to me. 
Fifteen years ago there lived in this state a 
young woman, a stranger to you then, al- 
though you have come to know her. This girl 
was betrothed to a young minister who had 
gone to China to preach the Word. It was a 
long and hard separation for these two young 
people who loved each other, but they tried to 
bear the separation bravely. Finally the time 
came for the missionary to return home. It 
was nearly Easter, and the young girl had a 
bonnet made for the occasion, and secretly 
hoped that when her lover returned to China 
she would go as his bride. Alas! he never 
came back. The ship that was to bear him to 
his sweetheart foundered at sea. This young 
man was a brother of the Rev. Mr. Simpson, 
whom you meet to-night. From that day to 
this, Miss Susan, for it was she, has worn that 
same bonnet every Easter as an in memoriam. 
That she has changed her custom this Easter 
you have all noticed. There are reasons for 
this. Miss Etheridge has given me permission to 
tell you that she is to be married to Mr. Simp- 
son, and to invite you to remain for the cere- 
mony, which will be performed in the adjoining 
parlor. Indeed, you are Miss Etheridge’s 
guests and not mine, and it was she who made 
out the list of names to be invited.”’ 

Hardly had Mrs. Hunter stopped speaking 
when the strains of the wedding-march were 
heard coming from the stairway and the bridal 
procession entered the room. After the cere- 
mony, Mr. and Mrs. Simpson walked quietly to 
the station, and the guests threw rice and the 
traditional shoe. Everything was provided by 
Mrs. Hunter, even to the last-named pedal 
covering. 

Thompsonville the next morning was all 
agog. Miss Susan Etheridge had been married 
to Rev. Mr. Simpson at Mrs. Hunter’s the 
evening before, and no one but a few invited 
guests knew of it. Of all original things that 
Mrs. Hunter could conjure up this was the 
most so. 
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Mrs. Hunter's speech was retailed by the local 
gossips, and an addenda affixed to the effect 
that the Rev. Mr. Simpson had loved Miss 
Etheridge for years, and that he left the parish 
because he had found his wooing hopeless, at 
all of which Mrs. Hunter smiled. 

‘«My only regret,’’ she told an intimate 
friend, ‘is that I did not tell the truth and say 
that both brothers loved Miss Susan, but that 
this one never revealed his passion, as he knew 
she loved the one in China. I take the credit 
of all this match. It was I who wrote to Mr. 
Simpson, suggesting that he come here, and I 
who planned the wedding afterI found out Susan 
was willing to leave off that hideous Easter 
bonnet.” 

As for the church itself, all feeling dis- 
appeared when Mrs, Hunter announced that 
she had received a letter from Mr. and Mrs. 
Simpson, ordering a brass tablet to be put up 
to ‘*the memory of Rev. Thomas Simpson, 
who died at sea, April 20, 1885." 

Mrs. Hunter felt that her reputation as a 
woman of great executive ability was well 
earned, and even her enemies admitted that 
Mrs, Jack Hunter had done the Rev. and Mrs. 


Josiah Simpson a priceless service. 
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CHAINS OF BULLETS FOR THE SUBORDINATION 








OF FOULARD AND OTHER LIGHT-WEIGHT 


FABRICS—REVIVAL OF 1850 SLEEVE FASH- 
ION — TASTEFUL COMBINATION OF 


MATERIALS THE SMART NOTE IN 
GOWNS — NEWPORT AFTERNOON 
COSTUME OF BLACK MOUSSELINE 

BLACK 


DE SOIE OVER 


TAFFETA 

Rou-Frouage, with all its soft swirls and 
F ripples, and the endless yards and yards 

of filmy fabrics used in constructing it— 
appears to have vanished, like morning mist, 
from our skirts. Nothing of the kind seen on 
the best new gowns. The separate chiffon 
skirt falls over the under silk one, when the 
gown is of sheer material and inset with lace. 
In other fabrics, we meet only the silk lining 
with its accordion-plaited flounce, and the 
simplest of simple treatment. We confess to 
giving welcome, however, to the charm of 
greater simplicity this year, and do not regret 
that a great deal of intricate work, elaborate 
spangling, and eccentric lace insertings are 
done away with for years. It degenerated into 
absolute vulgarity, which some of us groaned 
under. 

It seems very odd, though, to have some of 
our new skirts encircled with chains of bullets, 
and to have small lead disks inserted on the 
empicéments of shoulder and bust. Bodices 
show absolutely nothing new. They have all 
the features of several seasons past ; they are 
round, have a demi-décolleté cut at the top, 
suggest boleros, everyone almost, hooks at the 
back, on the left, or fastens in front. Chemi- 
settes and high neckbands remain fixtures, and 
high corselets are extremely in vogue. A 
touch of contrasting color is evident, as of old, 
on neckband and corselet, or the old-style bias 
belt, attached to the skirt, and which drapes 
the waist so well. Belts, of both kinds, fasten 
in the middle front, and a succession of bows, 
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(Continued from page 214) 


one above the other, is the smart genre, and 
often the neckband bow appears in front, 
matching those on belt exactly. 


WIDER SLEEVES 


A tentative fashion, Oriental in style, is 
adding to an open sleeve—one of those 1850 
affairs—flowing off, and showing what was 
called an undersleeve, then, it is said, bought 


in a set, with wide collar of lace and finest of 


French needlework, enlivened by ribbon bows. 
The sleeve suggesting this is seen on the love- 
liest of indoor gowns, where, from the elbow 
sleeve, follows one of finest lawn and lace, or 
needlework, fitting into a wristband, on which 
some fancy buttons are seen, and where the 
sleeve flows out below the elbow, the additional 
lingerie sleeves appears also. It has a stiffness 
and primness, which the long sleeve, shaped to 
the arm and flaring over the hand, outshines 
by reason of its grace and beauty, and bids 
fair to hold its place for some time. 


FOULARD COSTUME, TRIMMED WITH VEILING 


One of the enchanting gown purchases from 
a recent private view needs but imagination 
active enough to fancy a foulard with a white 
ground, closely designed with a bright, pale- 
blue round leaf, to appreciate the effect. A 
demi-trame skirt, hanging over white silk, was 
simply gathered on around the top, leaving a 
proper front space plain. On the bottom you 
are to fancy the effect of adding two extra 
pieces of foulard, single and fitted, but no 
great flare, and counting the bottom of the 
main skirt, the edge of all three bound with a 
two-inch bias fold of a wool canvas or veiling, 
matching the leaf blue exactly, and these bands 


all closely stitched with rows and rows of 


white silk. Nothing more simple, yet what 
a delightful effect. This skirt is weighted 
with a chain of small bullets, hidden in a 
double white casing. The result is that the 
skirt keeps its place on the ground in a perfect 
line. The bodice, round and fastening on the 
left, had a bias foulard, simply hemmed, 
drawn across the upper part, back and front, 
in a simple yoke-like way, but loosely draped, 
so that light weights were necessary to keep it 
in place, the silk being separate from the lin- 
ing. Below appears a broad band of linen 
alton lace, crossing the shoulders and bust in a 
flat line. Under the points of this band is 
laid a fold of yellow panne velvet, and below, 
again, a fold of the foulard. Then comes a 
high belt of bias panne attached to the bodice. 

As aa small square opening has been cut 
out of the front only a few inches below the 
line of neck, and filled in with a simple tuck- 
ing of fine white batiste, the neckband, which 
is very high, crosses the back and comes to an 
abrupt ending in front. This is prettily turned 
to account by finishing the sides with a broad 
fold of foulard, the neckband being of foulard, 
with a stitched band of panne on the top. On 
the fold at each side are three dead-gold but- 
tons, beautifully wrought and of good size, in 
a perpendicular row. The sleeves are of plain 
foulard to elbow, where they are trimmed 
with a band of linen embroidery, and followed 
by a white batiste sleeve, closing at the wrist 


with an upturned band of needlework, cuff 


fashion, and a_ waistband of stitched blue 
veiling corresponding with the skirt trimming; 
there is a gold button on each band, for orna- 
ment. The batiste has two or three tucks 


VOGUE 


crossing above the needlework, and suggests 
as all that kind of sleeves does, that of the pay- 
sanne or rustic. 


MATERIALS IN COMBINATION 


The combinations of materials in all the 
smart gowns this season give rise to much 
admiration as well as no little surprise. The 
gown just described, it need hardiy be sug- 
gested, was intended for a young woman, as 
the one now to be mentioned was created for 
a matron on the sunny side of forty, and 
unique to a degree in its effect, because of the 
combinations used. 


BLACK COSTUME 


Fancy a gown built of black mousseline of 
that fine, firm quality used for gowns only, 
and made over black taffeta, pre-eminently a 
visiting and afternoon gown for Newport. A 
demi-trame skirt, the mousseline mounted by 
nine rows of fine shirring, leaving a front space, 
which makes about two inches of gathers, and 
like any skirt separately hung. On the knee line 
runs a broad band of trimming in a ring, con- 
sisting of a wide entredeux of black mousseline, 
which has been embroidered by machine in 
white, a tour style, the whole design a mass of 
open perforations. Bias folds of blue and white 
plaid taffeta finish each edge of this embroidery, 
and on the lower edge this is followed by a 
wider fold of the same silk overdraped by a fold 
of black mousseline. ‘The skirt is completed 
by having a deep flounce set on the bottom, 
this flounce deeply embroidered to match the 
entredeux. On the under black silk skirt, 
over the plaited flounce, falls one of mousseline 
de soie in a close swirling plissage, which tells 
under the white mousseline flounce. 

Its bodice has a very odd bolero of black 
taffeta laid in folds up the back, points turned 
up, and joined by a simple cording. These 
folds are not otherwise caught down, but 
drape the back gracefully and, passing under 
the arm, become plain but large revers, an 
added smaller pair of revers falling over them 
on the bust line, and having end pieces which 
pass over the tops of sleeves and meet below 
the neckband in the back. The edges of these 
revers are ornamented with a light embroidery 
of pale-blue and pale-pink silk, with black 
chenille to suggest a small vine of pansies, 
while the rever edges are bound with a bias of 
stitched blue and white taffeta. In front the 
lining bodice is fully draped with black 
mousseline, and a centre band plastron of 
white embroidered mousseline descends from 
neckband to _ belt, which is of blue and white 
taffeta in corselet folds, fastening in front with 
three-piece jet buttons. For neckband the 
same embroidery, having two rows ot blue 
and white silk bands, is stitched on. Below 
the second band runs a narrow black velvet, 
which fastens in front with leng loops and 
long streamers. 


GLIMPSES 
THaT— 

There must be, apparently, always a fashion- 
able deformity in vogue. At the moment it is 
the black lace veil, with wafer spots, for it 
is this wafer, covering the pupil of one eye, that is 
constantly seen and which, not only produces 
the most disastrous effects on.the wearer of the 
veil, but also files on the nerves of those who 
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may have to sit and talk to her at afternoon gath- 
erings. The calm endurance of the torture of 
going blind in one eye, rather than remove the 
spot, is in accord with previous histories of smart 
fads, and for that reason has it come to be 
said, this is the latest. Wafer spots on the 
tips of long and short noses have been mild 
agonies, to onlookers, compared to the eye 
patch. 


Ir— 

Ye faire women have made up your minds 
to be greatly surprised by novel constructions 
of spring and summer bodices, according to 
late models, ye are all to be woefully dis- 
appointed. The same demi-décollete, with 
an empiécement, or a shoulder collar, for the 
upper part, and bolero genres, of all kinds, 
with corselet belts, are carried out below. 


OnE— 

Of the effective trimmings of foulards is the 
use of a heavy quality of wool veiling put on 
in bias bands, covered with rows of stitchings. 
In all the pale colors, where the ground of the 
foulard is white, nothing is smarter. 


THaT— 

Dead gold and unburnished silver buttons, 
with medallion heads, are the chic things. 
Real gold braids, two inches wide, such as 
military uniforms are trimmed with, is a smart 
touch seen on some full-dress gowns. But 
what exquisite taste is required to give it the 
smart cachet ! 

SucH— 

Stunning silk and satin coats as are to be 
worn at the races! Long, sweeping redin- 
gotes, one a pale-chocolate satin, for instance, 
covered with a pin-dotted, fine, white silk lace, 
and then from collar to knee cross-strapped in 
narrow bias bands, stitched on both sides, with 
lace between. Below the knee the flare has 
spear-shaped shafts of satin shooting up from 
the bottom, while between are stitched ladder 
effects. The broadest of pompadour chiné 
sash-ribbons is used for loose revers on the 
front opening all the way down, and a full 
plaiting of the same in the back completes a 
perfect high collar. Linings of white silk, 
sleeves strapped with satin, with cavalier cuff 
of chiné ribbon. Superb unburnished silver 
buttons for fastening. A royal price is at- 
tached to a coat of this genre. 


FORM OF SUBSCRIPTION 
To Publisher, Vogue 
3 West 29th Street, New York 
Sir : Enclosed please find Three Dollars, 
for subscription to Vogue for one year, to 
be sent to 


NN SS lie ait : a 


Address ____ ig 

Vogue should be kept on file for reference. 

It is the best fashion paper, and subscribing for it 
is the only way to get its full benefit. The low 
subscription price makes it almost as cheap to sub- 
scribe for a whole year as to buy single copies half 
the year. It costs only $3.00 to subscribe a whole 
year, but $5.20 to buy single copies at ten cents each 
for 52 weeks. 

The mail address can be changed as often as 
desired. 

Vogue at $3.00 a year is an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to have the best fashion paper regularly at hand 
by mail at any address every week in the year. 
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MARKING OF HOUSEHOLD 
aE 45 LINENS 


os as it may appear, it is a difficult 
thing to find many women keeping house, 

or those who give their services to others 
for a stated price as housekeepers, who can 
give a thoroughly intelligent history of the 
house linens which they are constantly pur- 
chasing and using. Their information regard- 
ing where those linens are made or manufactured 
goes no farther generally than that they were told 
they were ‘‘Irish’’ ; that some were ‘‘ very 
expensive *’; others ‘* not quite so dear.’” The 
length of their purses seem their only guide, and 
after their purchases are made, they dismiss the 
subject from their minds. As for seeking to 
learn something about the various linen indus- 
tries, their relation to each other, their differ- 
ence in price, in practical value for home con- 
sumption, and how they rank commercially, 
such an idea has never been entertained by our 
American women, whose reputation has seldom 
been noted for thrift when compared with 
that of foreigners. Without going into the 
history of linen manufacture, it may interest 
women who care to know that five countries 
stand prominently in the present commercial 
world for their supply of linens. Grading them 
according to the perfection to which they have 
attained, Ireland stands first in her Belfast out- 
put, and France close by her side. Scotland 
third, followed by Germany and Belgium. 
Irish and French linens represent the highest art 
achievements, as well as the most skilful and 
finest of weaving. Housekeepers who can 
afford the best linens for table and bed furnish- 
ings must choose between the two. The 
thread differences, marking a contrast between 
linen made in France and the linen of Belfast, is 
that the French thread is a round one, while 
the Irish thread is somewhat flat. Scotch 
linens are pressing forward astonishingly, and 
gaining immensely in favor. The reason for 
this is their moderate price, compared to the 
other two, but it must be frankly confessed 
they give a light-weight. But as the trade object 
is to supply a good medium linen, giving excel- 
lent wear, every matron should make a note 
of this, and call for Scotch linens in order to 
test their virtues. German linens of the high- 
est grade are of fine quality and beautifully de- 
signed, as one may be convinced by visiting the 
fabrics at the principal’ German cities, but it is 
the lower grades which Germany exports in 
large quantities, and by which her output is 
best known abroad among strangers. The linens 
of Belgium run on very much the same lines 
as do the German. 

Marking is the finishing step after the 
proper linen has been selected and the articles 
made up. Asa starting point, we may men- 
tion sheets first and state at once that the present 
smart choice for marking all household linens 
used in well-set-up houses, is the interlaced 
script letters. Monograms are, of course, used 
and preferred by many who do not believe in 
making changes. While others remain faithful 
to their old, elaborate German text, or scme 
fanciful, flower-trimmed lettering interlaced or 
separate. . It cannot be denied that the marking 
of linen is, in reality, a pure matter of taste and 
individuality, and that there are no cast-iron 
rules for or against this letter or that. But as 
the silversmith does create a style of marking, 
which is a novelty, and every one adopts it for 
the time, so it is with the embroidery of letters 
on personal and household articles. Interlaced 
script, but not too ornate, is considered now the 
smart thing. The embroidery is done in all 
white, and the cottons used always depend upon 
the quality of the linen. Sheets are marked 
with five or six-inch letters, two, three, or four 
letters, being interlaced, and the stamping done 
in the centre of the top or broad hem-stitched 
end of the sheet, and a few inches below the 
hem, of the line of embroidery, or inset lace, as 
it may happen. It is well to mention that lace 
trimmed as well as embroidered sheets of fine 
linen come at $30 a pair, and fall to $28 and 
$25. This serves as a guide for a linen outfit. 

The marking of pillow-cases depends upon the 
way the case is made up. If one end only is 
open, the same interlaced letters on the sheets 
are reduced to two and a half inches in hight, 
and stamped in the middle of one of the open 
sides, about two inches above the hem, or what- 
ever other finish is used. But where pillow- 
cases close in the back, as the best models do, 
the letters may, if one chooses, be an inch or so 


larger, and stamped directly in the centre of the 
outside of the case. The same kind of pillow- 
cases are sometimes marked in opposite outside 
corners, taking the position of the pillows as they 
are placed together at the head of the bed for a 
guide. This necessitates marking in pairs. But 
as pillows are seldom visible during the day, in 
handsomely appointed bed-rooms, and bed-shams 
are extinct, it is evident that pillows are now 
looked upon for night use only, and most of 
these are marked in the centre of the case. 
Small extra face-pillows are also used, and as 
they are often elaborate in lace and drawn-work, 
it is not surprising that the marking is delicately 
done in one corner, or in very small letters at the 
back above the centre button. The marking, 
if in front, must depend on the manner in which 
the case is made. In some cases one sees all- 
round hem-stitching and a few lines of drawn- 
work, then a half or a whole wreath in the 
centre, enclosing interlaced letters, or a single 
letter. This is considered the most appropriate 
style of marking, while others *prefer the centre 
to be free, and the marking done in one corner. 
It is almost needless to add that in whatever way 
the sheets are finished with trimmings, the linen 
pillow-cases should follow suite. For a $30 
pair of sheets trimmed with linen Renaissance, 
the pillow-cases matching, will vary from $23 
to $25 a pair. Embroidered sheets at $28 a 
pair have match pillow-cases at $10.50 a pair. 
A face pillow-case which measures 12 x 16 
inches, with a hem stitch and lace finish, sells 
for $6 the single case, and simpler ones for 
$3.50. Very fine linen pillow-cases, simply 
hemstitched, sell for $4.50 a pair, to correspond 
with sheets at $25 a pair. Sheets at $22.50 a 
pair for double beds are $20 for single beds. 

It is not considered necessary to mark table- 
clothes except for purposes of identification, but 
when they are marked, especially those for cere- 
monious occasions, the marking is on the upper 
surface as the cloth lies on the table, a few 
inches beyond the plate line if possible. The 
design of the cloth has much to do with the 
place chosen for this marking, whether it is to 
be on the corner or in the centre of the sides. 
The letters should not be over three inches in 
hight, and two and a half inches are frequently 
used. Monograms of intricate construction are 
often seen, but if the linen represents a complete 
household set of everything needed, it is advised 
not to make any exceptions, but to use one style 
of marking throughout, from largest to smallest. 

TABLE LINENS. 

Table-cloths and napkins represent the finest 
art side of linen designs and weaving. Fine nap- 
pery is a luxury, and an extravagant one at the 
same time. No table is well appointed without 
it, and an obligation rests upon those who enter- 
tain ceremoniously to provide it. Certain in- 
novations in table-cloth marking occur among 
ceremonious cloths, which are ordered marked 
on one or two corners, the latter diagonal ones, 
where an enormous monogram or set of inter- 
laced letters, with ornamental connections of 
vines and flowers, is used. Crests are also em- 
broidered on table linen, as well as on all the 
household linens. Lace-trimmed cloths, both 
round and square, mark the prcsent elegance in 
dressing our tables, the lace used being a fine 
quality of Renaissance woven for that purpose. 
Such cloths, when only two and a half inches 
square, will cost $75, while the same Belfast 
damask, untrimmed, but long enough for a din- 
ner company of twenty, varies in price from $50 
to $100. As so many dinners are given at 
small tables, there is a great demand for two 
yard square cloths of satin damask, lace trimmed. 
These answer for luncheons also when served at 
separate tables. Luncheon cloths in fancy col- 
ored borders should be marked in white. The 
very best and most fastidious tastes never make use 
of anything but all white cloths for all occas'oas. 

Napkins are marked in one corner, and en 
suite with the tablecloths, but reduced to one 
and a half inches, or two at the most. Single 
letters are often used for napkins intended for home 
dinners. Of course, that has to do with a 
little economy. The initial letter of the family 
name is then selected. A word must be said 
about the present size of napkins. They are 
smaller than those useda few years ago, and 
will now measure but thirty-one inches square. 
It is to be understood also that they are to 
match the dinner cloth always. Finest of 
napkins will cost $50 per dozen. Instead of 
the three sizes of napkins formerly used, but 
two sizes are now purchased, the smaller one 
for breakfast and luncheon, measuring twenty- 
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seven inches square. For ordinary use, $7 per 
dozen is a fairly good price to pay. 

Tray cloths, trimmed with Renaissance lace, 
and measuring twenty by thirteen, of the finest 
damask, may be bought for $7.50 each, while 
simple hemstitched borders command but $2 
and $2.50 each. 

Doyleys, for afternoon tea, are of extremely 
fine linen, the bordering hemstitched usually, 
while the centre will have some ornamental 
style of marking, as a monogram in a shield, 
or interlaced letters in a large wreath, as in a 
frame. Sometimes two interlaced letters, rather 
ornate, will have a spray at the base for a finish. 

Towels are marked as usual, in the centre of 
one end of the towel. The letters chosen are 
generally from two and a half to three inches 
in hight. 

PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS 

In the printed illustrated letters, for marking 
sheets us: No. 2 and No. 3. For pillow- 
cases, the same reduced to two and one-half 
inches. For large ceremonious tablecloths use 
No. 1 or No. 2 and reduce No. 2 for smaller 
cloths. For napkins, reduce the same to one 
and a half to two inches. For doyleys, either 
No. 6 or No. 7 may be selected, as the doyleys 
are exceptions. For towels, return to the set 
of lettering first chosen, and reduce to two and 
a half or three inches. This size answers also 
for tray cloths. The large and elaborate design 
marked No. 1 is intended for the diagonal 
corners of a ceremonious dinner cloth or for one 
single corner. The other illustrations for mark- 
ing linens will be published later. 





|Note.—Readers of Vogue inquiring names of 
shops where articles are purchasable should enclose 
stamped and addressed envelope for reply, and state 
page and date. See illustrations on this page.] 


ETONS AND TRAVELING COATS—SILK COATS— 
SUBSTITUTE FOR THE PIQUE REVER OF 
LAST SEASON ——HIP-COAT——BELTS IN 
PATENT LEATHER AND IN JET- 

TED ELASTIC——SIDE BAGS 
——BELT CLASPS 


He woman of foresight realizes that the 

I first appearance of spring and summer 

pretty things is a signal to buy, as 
delay means that someone else will have bought 
ahead of her, and she will have lost her opportun- 
ity, so greatis the demand. New coats just now 
are of absorbing interest. Etons seem to be 
a persistent style. I am not surprised, as 
they are becoming to most figures. This 
year’s model does not dip so much in front and 
it is cut either to show the belt in the back or 
else down ove the belt and ends in curves or 
scallops. Another pretty style is to have the 
Eton cut to the waist-line and then to add a 
fitted belt that is curved and stitched. The 
fronts of the Eton may be cut double-breasted 
or single, any amount of variation in trim- 
ming being permissible, such as stitched bands, 
tucks, lace, revers, and fancy buttons. All im- 
prove the effect. 

A smart traveling-coat, like the sketch, 
costs $82, in either a dark blue or tan cloth. 
The design is quaint and almost of the empire 
period. Three fitted tucks that reach from the 
shoulders to the bottom curve in, making a 
short waist-line spread as they near the 
bottom, the stitching stopping about half a yard 
from the bottom. Each plait Fas a long nar- 
row strip of white satin stitched under the 
cloth, ending at the top in graduated lengths, 
and at the bottom in an anchor. Four hand- 
some pearl buttons add to the short waist effect, 
and in the back a broad cloth strap buttons at 
either end across the plaits. The revers and 
collar are of white satin, stitched, and over that 
is a b'ue chiffon rever, covered with a Persian 
design, and edged with beautiful silk Maltese lace. 
The sleeves are finished with flare, turned-up 
cuffs, the lining being of satin. The coat is 
slashed at the bottom on either side to admit of the 
tullness at the bottom of the frock. Such a gar- 
ment would be most useful for traveling or driving. 

The illustration of the little coat, with a 
narrow quilling about the revers, is made of tan 
cloth, lined with a striped and flowered silk. 
The white satin revers are appliquéd with 
guipure, and are long in front, in fact reaching 
to the bottom of the coat. Curved bands of 
cloth are stitched about the bottom, the tops of 
the sleeves, and at the band. There isa curved 
collar that stands high at the back of the neck. 
Price, $34. 





Silk coats will be worn again this season. A 
smart one is, like the sketch, cut Eton,with three 
tucks either side the front, and tucks in the back. 
Revers and collar of white moiré, stitched with 
silk. The fronts dip slightly and just meet at 
the bust, fastening with two large crochet 
buttons and loops. The plain sleeves are finished 
at the band with large scallops corded with silk. 
Such a coatee is appropriate for a woman in 
mourning, or it could be worn by anyone, 
The hat seen with this coat is of pure white 
silk, short backed sailor, trimmed across the 
front with three chiffon and silk roses and a 
scarf of chiffon. It is a simple and distinguished 
style that would be appropriate for driving or, 
for that matter, almost any occasion. 

The new neckwear is running largely to thin 
wash material. Stocks are made with the finest 
of embroidery in a great variety of styles, and 
trimmed with tucks, insertions, inlets, etc. All 
these little accessories are necessary to smarten 
the open coat. The sketch shows a pretty 
neckpiece of this description appliquéd with 
butterflies. There is a tendency to leave the 
middle of the collars unlined, and make the 
edges stiff with either tucks or an embroidered 
edge. Frou-frou bows in different styles are 
added to the front. Long scarfs, of thin, white 
material, have tucks of colored batiste intercepted 
with embroidered dots or squares. Such ties are 
neat and dainty, and when wrapped about the 
throat and tied in a bow in front, are modish as 
well. Price, 57 cents and 65 cents. 

Instead of the piqué revers worn last spring 
over tailor-jackets, there are now to be had the 
filmiest of Irish linen, tucked and hemstitched 
or with drawn work. The sketch shows a 
pretty bit for $8.75. The price of a hand- 
made, white mull tie, that is very fine and dainty, 
Is $4.50. 

One of the newest sunshades has, at the end 
of the handle, a flower, either a pink rose or 
violets. These, when added to a long, white 
handle with a few leaves scattered down, are 
most effective. The silk of the sunshade is 
either of plain taffeta, with hemstitched border, 
price $6.50, or without the hemstitching, $6. 
Some of the black and white stripes are particu- 
larly effective, and it is just such a sunshade as 
everyone needs for ordinary wear and tear during 
the warm days soon to come. 

Exquisitely pliable satin finish crépe de chine, 
in bewildering tints, can be bought for $5 a 
yard ; width, fifty inches. 

Crépe de chine with embroidered dots, will be 
much seen in smart sammer costumes, and it is 
not expensive for that class of material. 

A smart frock that is suitabie for immediate 
wear is made of gray cloth. The skirt is tucked 
all around until it meets the broad box-plait in 
the back, which in its turn is tucked in tiny 
pinched tucks, about four or five inches long, 
trom the belt. The short jacket is of cloth and 
silk. Over the silk, narrow strips of raw-edged 
cloth are braided, these being stitched in the 
middle. The revers are of white moiré, braided 
with the gray cloth, and there is a high flare 
collar. The double-breasted fronts fasten with 
silk loops over crochet buttons, and there is a 
slight dip in front. A useful and modish black 
taffeta skirt can be bought for $42, made en- 
tirely of small tucks with a panel and flounce of 
net, appliquéd in black silk and silk braid. The 
taffeta overlaps the flounce, and is scalloped and 
edged with braid simulating hand embroidery. 

The sketch shows the back and front of an 
inexpensive and nice coat, suitable for wear with 
any skirt ; price, $15. This model is silk-lined 
and made of either tan, blue, brown, or black 
cloth. It 1s cut just below the waist-line, with 
a scallop in the back, and the sides rounding 
from it curve into a dip in front. The 
model is what is known as ‘a hip coat,’’ and is 
popular this year, and becoming to most 
figures. The revers are of white moiré, ap- 
pliquéd with cloth. The plain sleeves are 
stitched, cuff depth. 

The golf coat illustrated can be bought in 
either red or green cloth, and it is also hip 
length and donble-breasted, with two rows of 
fancy brass buttons. The lining is of white silk. 
On the red coat there is a hunter’s-green velvet 
collar, and all the stitching is done in the same 
shade, green. Across the back of the velvet 
collar a band of red cloth is folded. Price, 
$16.50. 

Another style golf coat, in either red or 
green, is cut more like a box coat; it has 
large brass buttons and deep-green velvet cuffs, 
as well as collar. Price, $16. These coats 
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custom made by an expensive tailor. 





first. 


A high gray mohair frock that is unusually 
attractive, and designed for a little girl, may be 


bought for $9.50. 


The skirt is cut full, and the bodice is 
modeled after a boy’s sailor blouse—just the 
kind of little frock for country wear or traveling. 

Patent-leather belts, which are broad in the 
back, reaching up in a point and narrowing into 


a very little strip, which buckles in front, are 
among the accessories for severe summer attire. 
Those jetted elastic belts, with broad buckle or 
ornament in the back, seem rather nice, and as 
if they would help hold skirt and bodice snugly 
together. Price, $1.50, and in either mourn- 
ing or bright jet. 








A beautiful little bit for the neck to take the 
place of fur boa, is made of black chiffon dotted 
with white ; it is formed into a ruche, with two 
ends that hang in front, and there is row after 
tow of white gauze closely quilled. If you are 
extravagant, and have $30 to spend on such a little 
luxury, you could find nothing more smart or 
becoming, 

Really good-fitting stays, which have been 


are beautifully cut and every detail is as care- 
fully carried out as though the garments were 
If any 
reader of this department contemplates ordering 
a coat, I advise her to look at these garments 


small outlay. 


are really a bargain worth buying. 


68 cents a yard up. 
designs and are effective. 











Batiste, in all-over, is from $1.68 up, and 
point Arab from $2.54 up a yard. French 
gilt side bags are to remain high in favor. 
Some of those studded with turquoise or ame- 
thysts are wonderfully pretty. A charming 
bag which can be bought for $15, opens in the 
front and has a studded top, finished on the 
inside with a mirror. Turquoises are the pret- 
tiest setting and the favorite stone. All these 
bags have a hook to fasten to the side of the 
belt, and small gold balls usually hang about 
the bottom. 

An odd side bag of French gilt has pretty 
raised flowers and leaves, studded with oliveens ; 
the effect is unusual and pretty. Price, only 


$15. 


reduced in price, are being sold for $1.50 and 
$1.75 a pair. ‘Fhey are to be had in all white or in 
white with little blue, pink, or lavender figures, 
and if you invest in a silk corset string, which 
you can buy for 35 cents, you will have a dainty 
and well-shaped pair of corsets for an absurdly 


Nice nightgowns, drawers, corset-covers, and 
petticoats, are selling for 98 cents each ; they 


Inexpensive laces for whole frocks or odd 
bodices in imitation Cluny can be bought from 
They come in lovely 


attention. 


a turquoise scarabzeus. 
$8 to $15. 


shaped pearls set at intervals. 


much put. Price, $2. 











back, and smart braided silk to tie in front, 
range in price from $6 to $15. 

A twisted serpent belt clasp, in sterling silver, 
gilded, can be bought for $4. There are four 
heads, in each of which is sunk a rhinestone and 
small ruby eyes. Such a belt clasp would give 
cachet to any frock. 

Pendants to attach to a string of pearls are 
attractive and the cost is $8 for a pear-shaped 
pearl hung from a ruby or emerald, set in a 
ring of gold. 

A long serpent of rhinestones, set with 
emeralds, costs $20. It is an effective brooch 
worn with an evening frock. One of the 
prettiest pieces of paste jewelry I have ever 
seen is a brooch of three large, flat stones, to 
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The Egyptian belt clasps are attracting much 
They are of a blue substance, like 
a large turquoise, and surrounded by antique 
gold or an Egyptian head, in bas-relief, or with 
They range in price from 


A pretty, inexpensive novelty is a little French 
gilt chain, composed of antique links and rough- 
It would look 
fetching twisted about the neck, or for any of 
the many uses to which chains are now so 


The new boned belts in any shade of silk, 
with a paste ornament in 


the middle of the 


ordinary. 


with rhinestones 
bought for $20. 


and little 


stones. 


beauty and effectiveness to any costume. 


The Sprin x 
Announcement 


Number 


Will be published 19 April, rQ00. 


The indications are that thi 


num- 
ber will be more than twice the 
usual size of Vogue. For this ome 


issue the price will be twenty cents. 





which is attached a pendant of an emerald and 
pearl; it is simple and smart, and out of the 


A smart, double neckchain that is held to- 
gether with alternating clover leaves, studded 
lizards, can be 


A necklace, which has taken a prize at the 
World’s Fair for exquisite workmanship, is of 
filigree Egyptian design, studded with rhine- 
It is to be worn loosely about the 
throat, whether with decolletage or high neck 
frocks, and is so effective that it would add 


or 
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LONDON GREATLY RESEMBLES NEW YORK IN 


MANY PARTICULARS——LITTLE TRAVEL THIS 


YEAR——LIVING IN ANY METROPOLIS 


EXPENSIVE—-ENGLISH COOKING 


HAS IMPROVED 


~Ometimes life goes by with the rapidity of a 
sy cinematograph, one scene merges into an- 
other ; incidents, events, or what you will, 
follow in such rapid succession that you are be- 
wildered. 1 love the sea, and to-day again I am 
in communion with this waste of nature, being 
on a great ocean ship for America. My architect 
is coming home with me. He had but little 
opportunity to study the English country-house, 
but he has been over several times before, and I 
only wanted him to see a certain effect. London 
was gay and dull by turns. The theatres were 
rather interesting, but the clubs were empty, and 
there was an unusual dearth of men. In the 
country, it was better. I ran down to Leam- 
ington, and I had one day with the hounds, 
but the meet was tame. 

Modern London is growing so much like 
modern New York, that, with the exception 
of a few minor details, one hardly knows in 
which city one is living. London, however, as 
ugly as it is, tries to be artistic in a clumsy 
fashion. The houses are more in keeping and 
the streets are much less monotonous. ‘The 
automobile is gaining, but, thank Heaven, for 
the absence, except in the suburbs, of the tram- 
car. That is one of the delights of the English 
The London bus is individual, and 
I suppose it must be a pleasure even to travel in 
one of them. They look cleaner and more at- 
tractive than our street cars, although their pace 
is not so rapid. I find also the same deterence, 
as of old, paid by the masses to the classes—a 
condition which will never be found in our own 
country, although we are far more autocratic. 
I always miss the English servants. It is almost 
impossible to maintain an English household in 
America ; I have tried it, but without success. 
In a short time, your servants become spoiled, 
they are far worse than those who have lived some 
time in the country. Meadows is the one excep- 
tion and I really am like the woman who was so 
proud of her Knickerbocker birth that her first 
prayer in the morning was to thank her 
Creator that she had been born & Van Spuyten 
Duyvil. I murmur this mental thanksgiving 
when I awake, and yet one has sometimes to 
put up with little things, and there is no one who 
Is perfect 

I dined one evening at the Bristol—that now 
old-fashioned hotel—and I walked through 
Cork Street and looked at the lodgings where I 
lived when I was a child, just opposite the old 
Burlington Hotel. It was here where Meadows 
first dawned on the family, and, although 1 
shall not let him know it, still I regard it as 
one of the landmarks with kindly associations. 

There is very little difference just at present 
in the social customs of the two nations. Lent, 
of course, is not observed with the rigor that 
one finds practiced in New York. In fact, I 
hear that it was very dull before Lent on ac- 
count of the sad news from the war, and, 
although the outlook is better, times are still 
very quiet. So many people are in mourning 
and men in London seem to stick more closely 
than we do to the conventionalities, although 
the terms of mourning are shorter. The ten- 
dency of dress is toward the gray and the black, 
and even the stuffs which your tailor shows you 
are sombre in effect. You seldom meet any- 
one with a bright tie, and you see very few 
brilliant shirtings. Of course, there is a cheap 
London, as well as a fashionable London, and 
if you go along the Strand, or in the neighbor- 
hood thereof, you may see wonderful displays in 
the show windows. Regent Street and Oxford 
Street are both somewhat on this order, and 
the Conduit Street tailors are still turning out 
extraordinary ‘* confections ’’ for their Ameri- 
can customers. 

When one does not go to the play, one plays 
bridge whist. There is an absolute mania for 
this game. On every side you are importuned 
for subscriptions to various hospital funds, al- 
though I was told that the demand is mild now 
to what it was some months ago. 

In the country, the spring was just beginning 
—or rather there was a suggestion of it. There 


is nothing as beautiful as the English spring; we 
match it possibly by our autumn. The London 
season will be very brief, as people are again true 
to the traditions, and are living much more in 
the country. There is very little travel this 
year, and not many people are going abroad. 
From those who have been to Paris, I learn that 


EVENING 





skirts of Brooklyn or in the stock-yard neigh- 
borhood of Chicago. It amuses me to hear 
Americans talk of the economy of the large 
cities of Europe, and those people who insist on 
writing for magazines in America, ** How to do 
Europe on five hundred or a thousand dollars,’’ 
should be fined and imprisoned for the misery 





WAISTCOAT 


The waistcoat shown in the illustration is made of very delicately figured white piqué or 
Marseilles, and cut in the cairo shape, with converging buttons and decided 


points at the bottom. 


The buttons may be of gilt or white pearl. 


The lower pockets have flaps, the upper being simple slits. 


everything is in a state of confusion, and that 
the Exposition is not ready—but what Exposition 
ever was? Of course, over there, prices for 
everything have doubled, but I never regarded 
Paris as a cheap place wherein to live. I have 
always maintained that to live in a metropolis, 
you must pay high. You can place yourself in 
the purlieus and be in the greatest discomfort 
imaginable. I do not doubt that if I found myself 
suddenly poor I could go and live in the out- 
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they have caused. So many unfortunate people 
have taken them at their word, and crossed the 
seas only to find’ all the data which looks so 
correct, to be fraudulent. You can live any- 
where, as I have said, and second-class food in 
Paris is dreadful. The Duvals are far worse than 
our third-class Bowery restaurants, and there is 
no happy medium. You cannot dine comfort- 
ably for less than forty or fifty francs, and that 
is much more than you would pay in America. 





I find the cooking in England has improved , 
There is an effort to get back to first principles, 
and to abandon the attempts to imitate the 
French and the German cuisines. There are 
many good restaurants and hotels, and every- 
body dines out at least twice aweek. You have 
a greater variety of choice than in America. In 
New York you must really confine yourself to 
three places at most, and you have a dozen or 
more in London which are absolutely smart. 
The country hotels are bad, and one misses the 
roadside inn of romance. In Scotland and more 
remote parts of England, these delightful little 
hotels still exist. In these you can get a chop 
or a cut of the joint, or some good wholesome 
food, at really very little cost. The meat is 
much better than in our country, even at the 
smaller places, and I was very much surprised at 
this. In the march of civilization, I had 
thought that the colonies would supply.much of 
the food and that English people, even of the 
best class, would be obliged to use refrigerated 
beef and mutton, but such is not the case. | 
know that there is much of this kind of food 
imported, but Meadows tells me that it does not 
even go to the tables of the middle classes. 

The sea has a soothing effect upon me. My 
plans are settled, and during my short stay in 
England, I have made many purchases and ar- 
ranged for others. I have invested heavily in 
dogs. I shall have kennels attached to the 
country-place, and I shall try again the experi- 
ment of bringing over some English servants and 
grooms. It has been a great pleasure for me 
to see the progress America has made in a few 
years, or even months, and you can never tell 
it so well as when you see the original country, 
after having looked at the model. This is per- 
haps a reverse way of doing things, but one can 
afford to be a bit bizarre in this age. Originality 
of a mild sort counts for much. 


THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 


T has been more or less dogmatically main- 
I tained that the fashion ot wearing patent- 
leather boots and shoes is on the wane, if 
not already passed. Now, while true in one 
sense, such a statement needs a certain amount 
of qualification. For many months buttoned 
calf boots have been smart for morning wear, 
and there is little doubt that, as a change from 
the tan low shoes, which are to be as much 
worn as usual this summer, both in and out of 
town, they will continue to be the mode ; nev- 
ertheless, patent leather, especially patent-leather 
ties, will by no means be laid aside by 
the man of fashion. I even venture to predict 
that low patent-leather shoes will be more worn 
by men of leisure in the afternoon and even- 
ing during the spring and summer than ever 
before. High patent-leather boots, buttoned, of 
course, for the laced boot has long been out of 
wear, will be little worn; such is always the 
case with the coming of warm weather, but 
the patent-leather ties simply cannot be spared, 
for there is nothing to take their place. 

Some men may regard summer as a time 
when evening clothes may be laid aside; and 
think of the country as any place that is not the 
city. Newport, Narragansett Pier, Southamp- 
ton, Tuxedo, Lenox, Seabright, Bar Harbor, all 
are country compared to New York, and yet 
does a man pack away his evening clothes when 
he goes to any one of those places for the sum- 
mer, for a month, for a week, or to spend Sun- 


day? Does he wi his tan shoes or his calf 
boots when he goe. » dinners and dances, 
must he always we: is tan shoes + hie calf 
boots when he wie». to spend a quiet hovr or 
two on some shaded eramda, at 
club, at a tea, sr ata g ‘ ay. 

- Ff 


sports, with the possil of 
patent leather is tm 
and, even for riding, 
in summer, bit for qui aT evenings, 
for dinners ani! es, petent Leather is as much 
worn in sums where society gathers, 
as it is in th: bight of the winter season. 
Moreover, as 3 cememibet ing remarked be- 
fore, there is io other style of foe2wear so good- 
looking, judging fron: preses:, standards of fash- 
ions, as well-made patent-leather low shoes and 
handsome silk hose. 

The very flat last will continue to be smatt 
for all kinds of shoes ; the soles should be of the 
extension kind, one quarter of an inch, and al- 
most half an inch in thickness. Nearly ail the 
makers show both high and low boots, with 
pointed vamps running far back and other fancy 
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leather work, but I have noticed that the best- 
dressed men do not take kindly to such styles, 
and I advise having only the plain and usual toe 
vamps. High tan boots will be little worn, ex- 
cept for shooting and tramping in the woods, 
when they should be heavy, even to the point 
of clumsiness, with laces and brass eyelets. The 
tendency for the past few years has been toward 
sound, solid, and durable-looking boots, rather 
than in the direction of lightness, daintiness, and 
elegance. 

Concerning the covert coat I am at some loss 

to what to say. I predicted last autumn that 
it would not be fashionable this spring, while 
deploring the fact, and secretly hoping that 
my predictions might prove incorrect. Spring 

at hand, and again the covert coat has 
taken its place in the windows of the ready-made 
clothing shops, a sure sign of popularity among 
the masses, and of the reverse among men of 
the smart world. The garment has ceased to 
be smart ; we are forced to accept that fact, but 
still its usefulness and comfort cannot be denied; 
atter all a good, steady old horse that has done 
faithful service ought not to be sold, simply be- 
cause he has lost something of his action and is 
no longer fit to go before a well-appointed 
brougham. Do not attempt to make him 
prance, but have him well clipped and let him 
jog around to market in the mornings. 

A useful and good-looking coat for April 
days, in fact for any rainy day of summer, is 
that known as the cravanette rain-coat, made 
on the raglan lines, with pointed shoulder seams 
and vertical slit pockets, which enable the wearer 
to get at the pockets of his trousers and jacket 
without unbuttoning the coat. Besides the 
opening slit, the stitching of the pockets shows 
on the outside nearly all the way around. This 
cravanette coat, made of west of England cloth, 
is light and soft, much like covert coating in 
appearance, and it can be had in various shades. 
While it is impervious to water, it looks as 
well as any other material, and it may be worn 
at all times. No rubber is used, the cloth being 
porous, which admits of good ventilation. 

There have been so many variations played by 
the cutter’s scissors and the tailor’s needle on the 
old familiar raglan tune, that it has almost lost 

s distinctive air, and we cease to notice and 
chronicle any new ones that happen to come 
under our observation. There is one, however, 
the latest that has been brought to my attention, 
which deserves a passing comment. It is a 
combination of the raglan and Thorndyke coat. 
The correct Thorndyke, you may remember, 
was illustrated in Vogue of 8 Mar., 1900. This 
combination coat was made of a light-weight 
drab covert coating about forty-eight inches long, 
or as long as the raglan and Thorndyke, and 
like them full and loose hanging. It had a 
rather high-pointed yoke in front only, the back 
being plain like the raglan back. The seams 
ran up to a point over the shoulder like the rag- 
lan seams, but there was also a middle seam on 
he shoulders like that of the Thorndyke, run- 
ning from the collar down to the beginning of 
the sleeves, and from the end of this the seam 

f the yoke began, so that it crossed the front 
raglan shoulder seam on both sides. ‘The coat 
was, of course, single breasted, with fly button- 
ing, a velvet collar, and turned-back cuffs. It 
had vertical side pockets, like those of the rag- 
lan and Thorndyke, but unlike either of these 
there were breast pockets set verticaily just un- 
ler the yoke on each side. I am unable to say 
whether this coat was one of a type or class, or 
whether it was made after a special design to 
suit the distinctive idea of some particular cus- 
tomer. Taken all in all, the model did not 
trike me as unusually desirable. The back was 

) plain andsimple in finish, that when the man 
who wore it turned around and the front came 
nto view, the complex arrangement of seams 
nd pockets gave me a distinct shock. To use 

slang expression, it was the kind of a coat 
that ** jars ’’ you. Perhaps the tailor who made 
it followed the idea of the man who painted one 
side of his wagon yellow and the other side red, 
on the principle that no one could see both sides 
at the same time. 

At several of the shops, buff and khaki- 
colored linen waistcoats have been given promi- 
nent place during the last few weeks. Most of 
them are made double breasted, with buttons 
converging, but not coming to a point, and 
with the old round edge, instead of points, at 
the bottom. There may be some question as 
to which style is the better looking, but there 
is none as to which is the newer or the smarter. 


Single-breasted waistcoats also are now being 
made with slight points, instead of a rounded 
edge at the bottom. I have seen one fresh and 
cool-looking, single-breasted waistcoat, made of 
white linen, with a design of small, faint-blue 
dots in it ; the buttons were flat pearl ones, with 
small, blue centres. The waistcoat had neither 
collar nor lapels; it was cut with points at 
the bottom. 

Buff and khaki-colored waistcoats look rather 
well with a frock coat on some men, but it 
needs a good deal of natural style to carry them. 
Khaki color, as well as the cloth, has, as a 
result of the Boer war, been a fad in London, 
but why we should take to it, if it can be said 
that we are doing so, I don’t know. We 
waged and won our little war satisfactorily with- 
out khaki being thought of except as a good 
material for the troops, and it really is not es- 
pecially pretty as a drawing-room cloth, however 
fit and serviceable it may be for riding-breeches 
and shooting-togs. 

Shirting materials have never before been as 
attractive as they are this spring, nor in so great 
a variety of color and design. One can find 
almost any kind and combination of stripes, 
single or in groups, broad or narrow. One be- 
comes so confused in looking them over, that it 
is difficult to make a selection. Bright hues 
are, of course, not the best style. Broad stripes in 
blues, pinks, lavenders, and dull reds are to be 
seen in the windows of every haberdasher, and, 
for that reason, they are rather to be shunned. 
Generally speaking, I advise from now on, at least, 
until the beginning of next autumn, the wear- 
ing of shirts with a very narrow or hairline in 
color, or possibly two or more colors, on a plain 
white background, the stripes or lines from one- 
half to three-quarters of an inch apart, unless 
they are in groups, when they may be closer 
together. The shirt would thus give the ap- 
pearance of being white with a little color, in- 
stead of colored with a little white. Especially is 
this better for soft- fronted shirts, which are 
usually worn in summer without a waistcoat to 
cover them. There are some exceedingly 
handsome percales of this description, and percale 
is, I think, about the coolest material. Plain 
white percale for negligee shirts is fresh and neat- 
looking, and it is also good style. 

Another example of the tendency, which 
seems to have seized the manufacturers, to run 
amuck among the dye-pots, may be seen in the 
underclothes that have been exhibited in most of 
the shops for the past month or more. Under- 
shirts and drawers have progressed (I should 
like better to say deteriorated) from white to 
grays, and fiom grays to yellows, pinks, blues, 
and reds in stripes and in combinations of all of 
them. This also is, I suppose, purely a matter of 
individual taste, but I cannot refrain from ven- 
turing an opinion to the effect that colored under- 
wear is not the best possible style. Perhaps, 
some day, we shall get to the stage of insertion, 
lace, and baby ribbon, but let us trust that day 
is far distant. 


ay WHAT THEY READ ie 


[Note. Books are selected for review in Vogue 
ake with regard to the interest they have for its 
readers. Inquiries addressed to Vogue concerning 
the entertaining of instructive qualities of new 
publications will receive immediate attention. ] 


FOLLY CORNER 


DUDENEY. 
COMPANY 


BY MRS. H, HENRY HOLT AND 


only let up in the troubled stream of 

erotic activity is the somewhat phleg- 
matic temperament and prosaic conduct of the 
vice-hero (in the sense of vice-president be it 
understood ) who regards romantic love and its 
consequences as he does the mating of cattle— 
natural, matter-of-fact, and commendable. One 
other character, Mrs. Clutton, contributes not 
only sanity, but dry humor to the narrative, and 
for these the reader is devoutly thankful. A 
number of the average women, in this case 
English provincials, were gathered together for 
an afternoon at the house of one of their num- 
ber where they cackled after their kind of the 
inanities of their petty experiences. Into this 
circle comes Mrs. Clutton, and it must be ad- 
mitted that a person with such ideas as hers, and 
one who permitted herself such freedom of 


A N ultra-emotional story this, where the 
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speech, must inevitably amaze if not scandalize 
the narrow-minded, ignorant majority. 


‘¢ The cheerful coal fire winked on the foolish 
satisfied faces with their ridiculous monotony of 
outline and color. A crunching on the gravel 
made everybody glance out of the window. 
Mrs. Turle seemed a little frightened and an- 
noyed. She looked deprecatingly at Cousin 
Maria Furlonger, from the ‘ Warren,’ who 
was so very exclusive, who moved in such a 
good set, and habitually went up to help Mrs. 
Sugden when she gave a charitable entertain- 
ment. 

*<It’s Mrs. Clutton, my dear, 
want to meet her, did you ?”’ 

**Oh, never mind, Aunt Sophy. 
know her if I meet her again.” 

*¢T wish she wouldn’t drop in so unceremoni- 
ously,’’ poor Mrs. Turle said, in a hurried 
whisper. ‘* Mrs, Sugden was here the other 
day. She begged me to let her out of the back 
door because Mrs. Clutton was coming in at the 
front. Of course, a woman in her position 
couldn’t possibly meet anybody like that. 

**My dear,’’ she swept her ample skirts 
across the room, ‘‘this is a pleasure. Nancy 
and I were wondering what had happened to 
you. We've seen nothing of you for at least 
three days. You're a litte pale. The weather 
is trying, and makes one look so fagged and 
worn.”” 

It was a trick of Aunt Sophy’s to compas- 
sionate everyone and comment on the fragility 
of their appearance. Paimela, when she grew 
to know her better, was ‘never sure whether it 
was a feline trick or a sympathetic one. 

The newcomer was dark and lean. She 
was a young woman, whose face looked as if it 
had weathered storms. She was carelessly 
dressed in perfectly cut clothes, rather worn, 
She carried a damp, loosely-tied parcel, which 
she handed to Nancy. 

‘¢ Here are your pinks and white phloxes. 
Put the roots in soon.”” 

‘¢ If Evergreen has time to-morrow 

**Don’t wait for him; he'll kill them. 
Gardeners have a knack of sticking their spades 
through the things they dislike. Do it yourself. 
I am so glad I can’t afford a gardener—to give 
me a plant for the table when he chooses.’’ 
Her eye fell on a melancholy petunia. 

‘* Have you been to any more sales, dear ? 
asked Mrs. Turle. ‘* Have'you added to your 
interesting collection of nice old things ?*’ 

*©Oh, yes!’ Mrs. Clutton’s voice became 
enthusiastic. ‘I went to such a delightful 
sale at Carrsland. I bought a little oak table. 
A dealer ran it up to thirty shillings—the 
wretch! He passed me on the road! I was 
walking, as usual; he was cycling. I instantly 
smelt him out as a dealer, and I was half in- 
clined to tip him off the bicycle with the point 
of my umbrella, gag him, bind him to a tree 
until the sale was over. I wish I had; it 
would have been so deliciously simple.”’ 

There was an awkward silence ; then Nancy 
said, in her gently gushing way : 


You didn’t 


I needn’t 


” 





**I wish you'd ride a bicycle. It’s such 
fun.”’ 

Maria Furlonger, of the ** Warren,”’ 
politely. 

‘© Yes. You should ride; it’s so good for 
the brain ; and I’ve heard you write—or some- 
thing of the sort.”” 

‘* Bicycling’s very bad for one’s logic ; you 
can’t imagine a logician on a bicycle. I don’t 
write ; my husband does.”’ 

Mrs. Turle, anxious for perfect harmony, 
and knowing—also sharing—the local skepticism 
regarding Mrs. Clutton’s husband, put in 
blandly : 

‘¢ Mr. Clutton is a journalist. 
for a tour round the world.”’ 

“Oh!” 

Maria Furlonger’s wide smile full 
Clutton’s face was a little dangerous. 

Mrs. Turle added quite irrelevantly : 

‘¢ Poor Mrs. Peter Hone has another baby. 
That’s twelve.”’ 

‘¢ Sympathy is wasted on the poorer classes,’ 
Mrs. Clutton put in, witheher calm, dogmatic 
air. ** You pet them tag much. Once it was 
lapdogs; now it’s paupers&. Any old dame with 
a clean apron and a courtesy, any old man with 
his trousers tied round the calf and his chin like 
stubble, can take you in. Merely a question of 
livery! Now, it is the man in the top hat 
who wants petting—the man who is at his 
wits’ end to keep up his insurance payments.”’ 


added, 


He has gone 


in Mrs. 


The tea bell rang. 
into the dining-room. 

Maria Furlonger, who was rather taken with 
Pamela’s silence, which, of course, meant 
modesty, began to tell her graciously about the old 
Manor House at Carrsland, where her father, 
Jethro’s mother’s brother, had been born. 

*Tt’s a very old place. There is a moat all 
round. It has been filled up.”” 

‘It was so awkward, so dangerous. You 
see ’’—addressing herself to Pamela— ‘¢ it was 
just under the drawing-room window, and a 
lady might so easily have fallen out. What a 
terrible thing it would be for a lady to fall out 
of her own drawing-room window — into a 
moat !"” 

‘* When ladies have a tendency that way they 
should sign the pledge,’’ said Mrs. Clutton, 
tersely, 

Nancy, meeting her mother’s diplomatic eye, 
rushed into the breach : 

** Have you heard about the nice 
boy ?”” 

** That boy at Churnside’s ?”’ 

‘Yes. He has stolen ten pounds. 
have arrested him.”’ 

‘* Dishonesty on a small scale never pays,"’ 
said Mrs. Clutton. ‘*Honesty is really the 
best policy—now that we have such an excellent 
police force.’’ 

She was putting on her gloves, and they 
looked at each other with secret satisfaction. 
She seemed anxious to go. She looked as if 
the double row of placid faces irritated her. 
Mrs. Turle and Nancy kissed her. The former 
said : 

** Come in again soon; we see so little of 
you. And take a tonic, dear—you're really 
looking run down.”’ 

** What a vulgar person !’” said Maria Fur- 
longer, when the place was clear of her. 

Annie Jayne—the Jaynes of the ** Mount’ 
—said : 

‘*She struck me as being a little weak — 
mentally. Dear motherused to say that no properly 
balanced woman should have opinions of her 
own—outside the domestic circle.”’ 

The heroine, Pamela, is sketched with un- 
flattering fidelity by her creatar, as a young 
woman of the people, who, although puffed 
up with a sense of her imagined refinement, 
taste, sophistication and intelligence, is sadly 
lacking in modesty, delicacy, breeding, experi- 
ence, and culture. Nor has she ethical graces 
of character to counterbalance the very serious 
defects enumerated. She displays capacity only 
for intense romantic attraction toward an utterly 
worthless man, and the story of the book is the 
effect upon her fortunes of her discreditable pas- 
sion for this morally corrupt lover. It must not 
be inferred from this that Pamela’s wrong doings 
include unchastity ; they do not, for this is not 
the tale of a Mary Magdalene, but her inability 
to overcome, what is after all her animal nature, 
betrays her into wretched immoralities, although 
she bears the title of wife. 

Another of the author’s brilliant successes in 
the way of consistent character portraiture, is 
that of Jethro Jayne, the master of Folly Cor- 
ner, and a suitor for the hand of Pamela Crisp. 
He was a farmer, come of a long line of far- 
mers and of town-bred people, their customs, 
aspirations, and interests he knew nothing. A 
sedate figure, he is introduced in the first chapter 
as tempting fate in a droll way, his yielding to 
an impulse bringing in its wake momentous hap- 
penings. He is distinctly of the soil, not pre- 
cisely a brother to the ox, but dowered with a 
perception that this animal’s experiences in the 
matter of mating and stock are guide posts for 
human bejngs. This materially affects his woo- 
ing, and effectually estops his being even a rustic 
Romeo. Jethro’s love was strong, tender, self- 
sacrificing, but distinctly non-romantic, cupids 
and other extraneous decorations being beyond 
his ken. His sanity as a lover makes him a 
marked and wholesome exception to the usual 
per-feverish eros-dominated lover who agitates 
through the pages of the usual novel. It is 
given to few story-tellers to draw so admirably 
and so true to the life types as diverse as those of 
Pamela, Jethro, Edred, the hero, and Gainah, 
the old servitor, become tyrant, whose idiosyn- 
crasies are limned with the unerring stroke 
of a student of personalities. 

Folly Corner, for all its cleverness, is enter- 
taining reading for even the voracious devourer 
of novels, and for the discriminating reader it is 
a worthwhile book. What greater tribute can a 
reviewer pay a work ? 
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VOGUE’S WEEKLY PATTERN 


NUMBER 58. 5 APR., 1900 


Ogue publishes one pattern a week. 

This gives the subscriber fifty-two de- 

signs a year, carefully selected to meet 

the requirements of the season. All the de- 

signs are smart. ‘The patterns are in one size 

only—medium. The Vogue Weekly Patterns 

are at the uniform price of fifty cents each if 

accompanied with a coupon cut from any num- 

ber of Vogue, or sixty cents without a coupon. 

Vogue supplies patterns of its illustrations cut 

to order at special prices, which will be sent on 
application. 


He pattern for this week isa short skirt, 
I suitable for walking, golf, and _bicy- 
cling. It is especially adapted for 
heavy material, such as double-faced cloth. The 
pattern is in three pieces, but differs from the 
usual three-piece skirts that have a narrow front 
breadth, and wide circular sides that are very apt 
to sag after being worn a short time. In this 
pattern the front breadth is wide, thus bringing 
a straight seam on the sides, which prevents the 
sagging that makes short skirts so ugly. The 
fullness in the back is laid in two small box- 
plaits. It can also be tucked if preferred. The 
material required to make this skirt is three 
yards and a half of cloth. The skirt should be 
unlined, faced up to the depth of six or eight 
inches with the same material, and stitched 
several times. There are openings in the front 
breadth which are faced back on one side for the 
buttons, and a fly applied on the other for the 
buttonholes. A pocket should also be set in 
under the right opening. 


TAILOR GOWNS 


Ailor gowns for street wear this spring 

H are now interesting the feminine mind, 
and certainly the variety is infinite 

enough ro suit all tastes and figures, especially 
in the skirts. In jackets the Eton model is 
almost universal, but it may be longer or shorter, 
pointed or round, as fancy and figure dictate. 
The tailor-gown is again being worn. By that 
we mean an entire gown of cloth, designed to be 
worn without a jacket and the everlasting shirt. 
This is a reliet from the jacket and skirt models 
worn so long, and it is a becoming fashion, if one 
has a good figure and a good tailor. These 
gowns are not quite as useful as ‘the coat and 
skirt model, and the economical girl not only 
has a tailor-bodice to her cloth gown for cool 
days, but an Eton as well. A pretty model for 
one of these cloth gowns is of a soft shade of 
pastel-fawn cloth, made with a circular skirt 
with a plain front, three-inch tucks over the 
hips, stitched down to the knees, and a box- 
plaited back. The back of the bodice is laid 
in tucks, stitched down. ‘The fronts form a 
shallow yoke and open over a vest of tucked 
white satin, fastened with small dull-gold but- 
ons, laced with tan cord up to the bust-line. The 
edges of the fronts are finished with a bias 
band of tan cloth, stitched on both sides. The 
collar and yoke are of écru lace over white 
satin. The vest is slghtly open to where 
the lacing begins, thus showing a narrow line 
of lace. The sleeves are also finished with a 
stitched band. Shaped belt of the same ma- 
terial, stitched. An Eton of the same cloth, 
tucked and tight-fitting, would be pretty, 
fastened with dull-gold buttons. Revers and 
collar of white satin, covered with écru lace 
guipure. Another model is made with a gored 
skirt, tucked in the back and finished at the 
bottom with a narrow, shaped flounce, headed 
top and bottom with irregular shaped bands of 


cloth a shade darker than the gown. The 
bodice is perfectly plain and tight-fitting. The 
front is cut out to form a square yoke. The 


bodice fastens on the left side, with four straps 
of cloth and buckles of steel. The yoke and 
front are edged with a stitched band like that 
on the skirt, also the sleeves, collar, and yoke, 
of finely tucked white taffeta, stitched. Shaped 
belt of cloth the color of the bands. With 
this gown one could wear collar and yoke of 
various materials, as it is detachable. Em- 
broidery batiste, if the gown is light in color, 
would be pretty over a silk lining. 

A skirt and Eton model is made with a three- 
piece skirt, the front breadth plain. The sides 
and back tucked. The front seams and bottom 
of the skirt are edged with a two-inch band of 
taffeta, the color of the gown, and stitched four 





times. The back of the Eton and loose fronts 
are tucked. The tops of the sleeves are finished 
with a tucked pointed cap, edged with a taffeta 
band; pointed cuff likewise edged. Shaped 
shawl collar and revers of white taffeta overlaid 
with lace or not, as preferred. The collar could 
also be of piqué. The bottom of the Eton, 
which does not quite touch the waist-line, is 
finished with a taffeta band. The collar and 
revers would look well also made of taffeta 
the color of the bands, as white soils so easily. 
Shaped directoire belt of taffeta. A pretty 
bodice to wear with this gown is of alternate 
bands of tucked white taffeta and Persian silk. 
Collar to match lace jabot of fine batiste lace. 
A becoming plaited skirt to stout figures is the 
inverted box-plaited model, like pattern No. 43, 
which can be further ornamented by stitching 
the seams on either side with several rows of 
stitching in a contrasting or lighter shade of silk 
than the gown, finishing the stitching in points, 
where the fullness of the plaits is let out. The 
nine or seven-gored skirt with lapped seams 














scoop out the jelly, leaving half an inch in 
thickness all around the mold. Save the jelly 
taken out of the mold to garnish with. Now 
arrange symmetrically vegetables of various kinds, 
cut in shapes, pieces of truffle, and rounds of 
egg in the mold, sticking them to the jelly. 
Now take the rest of your vegetables, enough 
to fill the mold, and which have been previous- 
ly boiled separately in salted water, cut them in 
small pieces or forms—peas, string beans, po- 
tatoes, carrots, and cauliflower are the best. 
Make a mayonnaise from the yolks of four eggs 
or less, if your mold is small, a pint of olive 
oil, and the juice of a lemon, or the same quantity 
of vinegar, and salt to taste. Mix the mayon- 
naise into the vegetables already prepared, and 
add several tablespoonfuls of melted jelly. Fill 
the mold with this mixture, being careful not 
to disturb your arrangement of vegetables already 
in the mold. Now set it on the ice until cold 
and well set. When wanted, dip the mold 
for an instant into hot water, turn the contents 
out on a platter, and garnish with chopped 


VOGUE'S WEEKLY PATTERN—NO. 58, SHORT SKIRT 


Published by Request 


For description, see this page. 


Cut paper pattern No. 58 sent on receipt 


of coupon with remittance of fifty cents. 


stitched flat, is another good model. The Etons 
may be made in various ways. Pattern No. 32, 
for a” plain Eton, is still smart. Tailor-gowns 
made of cotton materials are very pretty, cool, 
and useful for the summer traveling, shopping, 
etc. Many of the cotton materials look so 
much like wool that it is difficult to tell them 
apart at first sight, and they have the advantage 
over wool of being cooler, shedding the dust, 
and being lighter in weight. 


FOR THE HOSTESS 


Usstan SaLap.—This isa pretty dish, and 
also appetizing to those who like vege- 
table salads. Take a pudding or jelly 

mold, line it with jelly. The easiest way to 
have it look well is to make your jelly the day 
before, pour it into the mold into which you 
are to put your salad. When ready to make 
the salad, take a knife or spoon warmed, and 
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jelly, lettuce leaves, caviar, or artichoke bot- 
toms. 

Pure or Cuestnuts.—Take one and a half 
pounds of French chestnuts, remove the shells, 
and boil until soft in salted water, rub off the 
skins, and press the chestnuts through a fine 
sieve. Put two ounces of butter, a tablespoon- 
ful of flour, and a half-pint of cream in a sauce- 
pan; when well mixed, add the chestnuts, and 
enough milk to give the soup the right con- 
sistency. Season with pepper and salt, Take 
a small vegetable scoop, and cut a carrot into 
round pieces the size of peas, boil until tender, 
and add them to the soup, just before serving. 
Vegetable purées of all kinds can be made in 
the same way. 


Sourriés,—T his is rather a difficult dish to 
make, as the eggs must be beaten just 
right, the baking correct, and the soufflé 
served immediately on taking it from the oven. 





The yolks should be beaten until thick, and the 
whites to a very firm froth. 


Banana Sourrié.—Make a custard of one 
pint of milk, and the yolks of four eggs. Take 
four bananas, peel and cut into lengthwise, thin 
slices. Butter your soufflé dish, pour in a little 
of the custard, which should be cool, and have 
the whites of the eggs beaten stiff, added, then 
a layer of bananas, and so on until the dish is 
half full. Bake in a quick oven for twenty-five 
minutes and serve immediately. 


Potato Sourrtfé.—Boil some potatoes, and 
then rub them through a coarse sieve. Toa 
pint of potatoes add the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, a pint of rich milk, a pinch of salt, a little 
butter, and the beaten whites of the eggs. Put 
it into a buttered pan, allowing for room to rise. 
Bake twenty minutes and serve. Other vege- 
table souffiés may be made in the same manner. 


REQUESTS FOR PATTERNS 


Eaders of Vogue who desire special pat- 

R terns published should send in their 

requests promptly. The pattern that 

is in most general demand will be published 

in preference to others. Up to this date the 
patterns published are: 


No, Louis XV. Jacket. 
Golf Cape. 
Appliqué Design. 
Drop Skirt. 
Blouse Silk Waist. 
Lace Guimpe. 
Breakfast Jacket. 
Shirt Waist. 
Cloth Jacket. 
Golf Skirt. 
Light Summer Skirt. 
Light Summer Bodice of No. 11. 
Bathing Suit. 
Three Stock Collars. 
Little Boy’s Frock. 
Little Girl’s Dress. 
Eton Jacket. 
Fancy Shirt Waist. 
Tight Fitting Petticoat. 
Ladies’ Blouse Waist. 
Three Corset Covers. 
Three-piece Skirt, circular flounce 
Dust Coat. 
Tunic. 
Fancy Wrap. 
Lace Coat. 
Chemise and Drawers. 
Night Gown. 
Dressing Gown. 
Combination Chemise and Skirt 
Plain Tailor Skirt. 
Eton Coat. 
Child’s Coat. 
Shirt Waist. 
Opera Coat. 
Silk W aist. 
Princess Evening Gown. 
Girl’s Coat. 
Jacket with Carrick Capes. 
Tucked Skirt with box-plaited back 
Evening Cape. 
Short Jacket. 
Box Plaited Skirt. 
Fancy Silk Bodice. 
Child’s Afternoon Frock. 
Dressing Sacque. 
Piain Shirt Waist. 
Three Sleeves. 
Bed Jacket. 
Fancy Wash Waist. 
Yoke Night Gown. 
Skirt Suitable for Wash Material. 
Waist of No. §2. 
Box Plaited Shirt. 
Five-Gored Skirt with tucked back. 
Little Boy’s Russian Suit. 
Tucked Silk Eton. 
Short Skirt. 
THE NEXT PATTERN WILL BE 
- §9 Nine Gored Tailor Skirt. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
No. § 
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No. 9 
No. Ito 
No. I! 
No. 12 
No. 13 
No. 14 
No. 15 
No. 16 
No. 17 
No. 18 
No. 19 
No. 20 
No, 21 
No. 22 
No. 23 
No. 24 
No. 25 
No, 26 
No, 27 
No. 28 
No. 29 
No, 30 
No. 31 
No. 32 
No. 33 
No. 34 
No. 35 
No, 36 
No. 37 


No. 58 








VOGUE PATTERN COUPON 


To Vocus, 3 West 29TH Street, 
New York. 


Nclosed please find fifty cents, for 
which send by mail to my address 
below : 


Vogue Pattern No........... “a 


These patterns are made in medium size 
only. 


This coupon must be filled in and mailed to 
Vogue, when remittance is made for pattern. 
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A. C. Weingarten 


LADIES’ TAILOR 


Tailor Gowns, Riding Habits, 
Sporting Garments, Etc. 
A great ~— fo the latest English fabrics 
e 


and a complete line of models to select 
from. 


Every garment made under Mr. Wein- 
garten’s personal supervision, ensuring 
first-class work and a perfect fit. 
Samples and designs sent on application. 


37 West 3ist St. New York 
Between Broadway and Fifth Ave. 
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I’. A. MORRISON 
& SON 


IMPORTERS 
Spring Styles 
in 


Parisian Gowns 


893 BROADWAY 
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Copyright, 1900, by George Bruce 


The popular new skirt plaitings, ‘Fan’ and ‘Marquise,”’ by 


For particulars address 
GEORGE BRUCE, 16 West 14th St., New York 





Accordion, Side, Sun and Fenucy Plaiting made to order at short notice. 
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MISS LAWRENCE 


19 EAST 3ist STREET 


SPECIAL EASTER OPENING 


LATEST IMPORTATIONS AND 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS IN 


Hats, Bonnets, .° Head-dresses 


19 EAST 3ist STREET 
NEW YORK 
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This Pretty 
White 


Pique Coat 


Made with yoke and full 
gathered skirt, deep round 
collar trimmed with inser- 
tion and ruffle of neat em- 
broidery,sizes 1 to2 years, 


$2.35 


Mothers who purchase their 
babies’ clothing here may feel cer- 
tain of the widest variety to select 
from. 
ments 
clean, 





made under | 
wholesome conditions, and 


selected are 


with such systematized economy, | + 


can offer them at the 
lowest prices—often lower than 
elsewhere. 


60-62 West 23d Street 


that we 





PATENTED DEC 5™* 1899 


KABO BUST PERFECTOR 


May be worn over any corset and prove in- 


valuable to the modiste, in that it creates a 
superbly correct bust and masks every imperfec- 
tion, including those very 
about the collar bone ; worn without a corset, 
it is the perfection of shirt waist distenders, and 
is fine for those desiring bust support with free- 
dom at waist-line. 


No. 


1 Coutil, white, drab, black, $1.00 

No, 2 Batiste, white, black, and 
high colors, ae «+ Se - Be 
No. 3 Satin, all colors, - - 2.50 
No. 4 Ventilated, net, white, - 1,00 
No. § Linen, tan, for bathing, 1.00 


Sizes 18 
corset worn. 


to 30; order one size larger than 
Weight 3 to 5 ounces, 
At all corset departments, or 


388 BROADWAY 


Certain, too, that the gar- | 


; which are, of course, 


BOYS’ trade, we have 


custom styles. 


FRANCIS O’NEILL 


1172 and 1174 Broadway 


« 
Spring Styles 
_.an.. ALL KINDS OF SHOES 
We cater to LADIES, GENTLEMEN, and CHILDREN’S 


trade in both our ready-made and our Cystom Department. 

We extend a most urgent invitation to Ladies to view our 
new styles in HIGH Louis XV. heel Boots and Ties. 

As we are especially trying to increase our MEN’S and 


ared no expense to put in a first-class 
line of most POPULAR PRICED shoes in our best and latest 


FRANCIS O’NEILL 
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Genuine 
t Farina Cologne 


is imitated so closely in bottles and la- 
bels that even dealers are sometimes de- 
The genuine bears the words, 


PHF ooose 





ceived. 


3 
oo 
— 
B: “‘gegentiber dem Julichs-Platz,”’ 
— 
> 


the address of the great Farina distil- 
ery, ‘*gegeniiber dem Julichs-Platz”’ 
3 (opposite the Julichs Place). 
z Schieffelin & Co., New York. Sole Agents 
*epetotrorototereroroses? 


44+44-44444664446644444 








For Home Use 


order a trial case of that superior 
American product 


| 
| GREAT 

‘| WESTERN 
|| CHATIPAGNE 


It stands without an equal as a 
tonic for the convalescent or a 
refreshing beverage for the well, 
Recommended by physicians for 
its purity and healthfulness, and 
by connoisseurs for its exquisite 
bouquet. The equal of imported, 
| at much less cost. 

Sold universally in best Clubs, 
Cafés, and Hotels, Used in best 
homes, 


PLEASANT VALLEY WINE CO., 


Sole Makers, - = Rheims,N. Y. 
Sold by Respectable Wine Dealers Everywhere. 


ACROSS 
THE 
‘CONTINENT. 


By way of New York and Niagara 
Falls, through the centers of popula- 
tions and the gateways of commerce, 
on or reached 


























| by the New York Central. 


annoying hollows | 





For particulars see the new ‘*Round 
the World’’ folder just issued by the 
New York Central Lines. It con- 
tains a $700.00 map. 


\ copy will be sent free, post-paid, on receipt of 
three cents in stamps, by George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 


The Spring Announcement 
Number of Vogue will be 
published on April 19th 


Just like the dumpling 
which the king, 
Amazed, saw round 
the apple, 
You cannot find 
the fastening 
When these two 


grippers grapple. 


See that 


hump? 


The DeLong 
Hook and Eye 


Richardson & DeLong Bros., Mfrs., 
Philadelphia, Pa., U.S. A. 





TRADE MARK 


Canfield 
Dress Shields 


are the only 
Perspiration Proof, Washable 


shields on sale, and when 
properly attached (at edges, 
not through curve) are guaran- 
sed ate ate protect every 


ELASTIC, SOFT & PLIABLE 


No other shields have their 
advantages. Ask for and in- 
sist on having Canfield Dress 
Shields. 

For sale by all dealers 
Send 25c. for sample pair. 








CANFIELD RUBBER CO. 
73 WARREN ST., NEW YORK 





|| distinct and graceful shapes. 
| ener = 














Morris WEINGARTEN 
Ladies’ Tailor 


34 West 35th St. 

Invites an early inspection of his 
complete line of English woolens for 
costumes of every description. Exclus- 
ive designs in 

TAILOR GOWNS, TRAVELING 
DRESSES, GOLF SUITS, ETC. 

The very best workmanship and a 

faultless fit at most reasonable prices. 


34 West 35th St. NewYork 


Near Fifth Avenue 
Branch at 36 3d Street. Troy. N. Y. 


The jacket shown above is one of Mr. 
Weingarten’s own designs and isa particu- 
larly good model, as the upper lapels, by 
use of the buttons and hooks, assume four 














THE LATEST FRENCH HYGIENIC 
CORSET 


MME. GARDNER 


Corsets made to order 
52 West 21st Street 


All the newest models 
Corsets 
For reducing corpul- 
ency and length- 
ening the waist 


Perfect fit guaranteed 
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Opera Company at the American 

Theatre this week, the cast including 
some of the most popular singers. The operas 
scheduled for production next week are Pinafore 
and Trial by Jury—double bill. 


N*ce is being given by the Castle Square 


Although it is somewhat late in the season 
for the presentation. of new plays, the Empire 
Theatre, on Monday evening, was the occasion 
of the first night of two new comedies, A Man 
and His Wife, and A Bugle Call. The plot of 
the first turns on the temporary infatuation of a 
wife for a titled adorer, and it engages the services 
of Miss Jessie Milward, William Faversham, 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, Joseph Wheelock, and 
other favorite players belonging to the Empire 
Stock Company. The second little play, The 
Bugle Call, is a romantic sketch, which sets 
forth the discomfiture of a managing mamma. 
Margaret Anglin is the heroine of this romance. 


The Sunken Bell, at the Knickerbocker, is 
in its second week, and Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Virginia Harned show no falling off in their 
presentment of the curious old husband and his 
elfin wife. On Monday next, the Bostonians 
will present at this house The Viceroy, a new 
opera by Victor Herbert, libretto by Harry 
Smith. 


At the White Horse Tavern is being run 
this week at the Madison Square Theatre. 
Next week Why Smith Left Home will be 
revived at this house. —The Elder Miss Blossom, 
a charming little comedy, non-plausible though 
it may be, is being enacted by the Kendals at 
the Harlem Opera House for the week.—The 
play by Clyde Fitch, The Moth and the Flame, 
which has enjoyed such an extensive, as to 
time and to territory, popularity is at*the Grand 
Opera House, its chief interpreters as usual 
being Herbert Kelcey and Effie Shannon. 


Ben-Hur continues to show so high a de- 
gree of box-office prosperity at the Broadway 
that the play has come to be considered good, 
not only for a long lease of life in this country, 
but the management is credited with opening 
negotiations for a London theatre in which to 
run it for a year. Itis not to be a simultaneous 
presentation in New York and London, but the 
Broadway show will be taken bodily to London. 


The date of the withdrawal of Sherlock 
Holmes from the Garrick has been extended 
beyond May.—The Japanese players at the 
Bijou celebrated their one hundredth perform- 
ance in this country on Monday evening. This 
is the last week of this very clever company of 
players in this city. 


Hearts are Trumps will probably remain at 
the Madison Square Theatre until nearly, if not 
quite, the end of June. When it leaves New 
York it is scheduled for a long summertide 
run in Chicago. 


The revival of The Great Ruby has scored a 
tremendous success, and the billboard of the 
Fourteenth Street will advertise no other at- 
traction for weeks to come. Minnie Seligman, 
Rose Coghlan, and John T. Sullivan are much 
praised for their admirable portrayal of the prin- 
cipal réles. —Oliver Goldsmith,which is to con- 
tinue at the Fifth Avenue Theatre for another 
week, has brought many complimentary notices 
to Stuart Robson and Henry E. Dixey, one 
critic suggesting that the ability shown by these 
two actors makes the auditor long to see them 
as Bob Acres and Sir Lucius O’ Trigger in the 
Rivals. On 16 Apr., Joe Jefferson is to begin a 
three weeks’ engagement at the Fitth Avenue. 


A series of interesting revivals has been ar- 
ranged for Daly’s Theatre at the end of An 
Intefrupted Honeymoon’s season, which will 
be on Saturday night. The revivals are to con- 
tinue a fortnight, and include Trelawny of the 
Wells, The Maneuvers of Jane, and Wheels 
Within Wheels. By the end of April, A Run- 
away Girl will be in full activity at Daly’s 
Theatre. 








The Spring Fashion Numbers are 


20 cents, retail. 


TIED INCOMES 


THE BOLERO SOMETIMES A SNARE 
N spite of boleros being so much of a craze 
I that it is the exceptional gown among the 
new ones which is found lacking that 
saucy little jacket, still, chic as they are, they 


SMART FASHIONS FOR LIM- | 


have not eliminated smartness from several other | 


bodice styles now much to the fore. The 
truth is, boleros need to be seriously discrimin- 
ated against. Their jauntiness leans too much 
toward youthful faces and figures, not to be 
hazardous and even detrimental when worn by 
those past their youth. Then they are _posi- 
tively giddy, unfit, and unbecoming, on the 
street at all events. As for robust figures, one 
can best judge only by seeing the figure, for the 
preponderance of flesh varies in places to such 
an extent that when a bolero would disfigure 
and look absurd on one robust person, on an- 
other it would prove an advantage. The tailor 
and dressmaker are the best advisers, if a woman 
is blind to one’s own defects. 


Mention is now to be made, in detail, of | 
other bodice models than the bolero, and desir- | 


able, too, for all figures, and capable of modifi- 


cations for particular ones, There is one thing, | 


however, that must be taken into consideration 
especially this season, which is, that as smart- 
ness lies altogether in the way of tucks and 
plaits, no one need forget that both these styles 
are enlarging. Try to convince themselves to 
the contrary is folly. Certain materials, such 
as foulards, silk grenadines, sheer veilings, 
batistes, are so pliable and press so flatly that 
they may be tried as exceptions by the robust, 
if they are well pressed and drawn tightly over 
the lining. 


A BODICE SUGGESTION 
For the first gown description, the fabric is 


of a fine veiling in a rich middle tone blue, one | 


of the smartest street colors. ‘Fhis bodice in 


the back has, starting at the belt, a cluster of | 


nine, twelve, or fifteen small vertical tucks ris- 
ing up to seven or eight inches, that, of course, 
depending on the length of the person’s figure. 
This tucking is made to assume the shape of a 
fan, thereby producing a tapering waist effect, 
always very desirable. The fronts are open, 
and on each side are two separate groups of ver- 
tical tucks. 


A flat collar of veiling lies across | 


the back and down the sleeve tops, then falls | 


into short revers on the fronts, but is suddenly 
slashed so as to turn over the lower fronts in a 
narrow, straight line down to the belt. This 
collar and its front pieces have a two-inch 


bias band of black and white check taffeta | 


stitched on the edge, while on the upper side of 
this band and laid on the veiling, is a narrow, 


serpentine, yellow lace trimming, flatly applied. | 
The effect on the corsage in front is particularly | 
dressy and becoming, taken in connection with | 


a white mousseline plissé front, divided by three 
crossbands of yellow lace entredeux, a simple 
thing to make for one’s self. A high straight 
neckband of blue is stitched up to the check 
taffeta, binding on the upper edge and hook 
in the back invisibly. There are long, plain 
blue sleeves, having two rings of small tucks, 


three in each cluster, at the top, and at the | 
wrist a double flare of blue veiling over another | 


of check silk with edges stitched. This black 
and white taffeta on the bias is most effective 
also as a high corselet, fastening in front, the 
ends boned, and then gathered into a narrow 
ruffle finish. Ifa more ornamental closing is 
fancied, add two or three small bows of the 
same silk on the-bias, and centre them with 
pearl or steel buckles, 


THIS MODEL VARIED 


Again may this bodice be transformed by | 
changing the material, selecting light pink, | 


blue, mauve, yellow or gray veiling, barege, or 
any transparent fabric. When the black and 
white silk is used, replace it with a small plaid 
or check of white, the color of the gown 
fabric. If a still more dressy effect is sought, 
make the collar pieces, corselet, etc., of an 
embroidered yellow or écru batiste, which, if 
bought in an all-over variety, will require a 
narrow lace edge of the same shade, but if an 
embroidered flounce is used for these parts, as is 
so generally done now, the points or scallops 
then prove most advantageous. Such a choice 
will depend upon the outlay one intends 
making, but it will be found, however that it 
takes very little for these accessories. 
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RENOWNED WALKING 
—- AND -—— 


OutinG Hats. — 
THE NEW SOFT 
SAILOR | 
We are Designers and Makers of proper 
styles in Millinery for Neéglige and Tailor- 
made Costumes. Our Specialties may be 
purchased in all of the leading shops. »* 


LATEST 
NOVELTIES 





NEW LIGHT WEIGHT 


BLACK TURBAN ALL STRAW TRIMMED 




































































Pommery, owing to its superlative quality, is the Champagne par excellence for 


the convalescent. In its manufacture only the first pressings of the grape are used. 


“IT IS THE STANDARD FOR CHAMPAGNE QUALITY ” 


THE-WINTHROP PRESS, NEW YORK 





